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Admiral King manifests Washington's growing concern about manpower — its supply as well as its morale. 
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HOW TO SEE RED...AND LIKE IT! 


Friction ... arch enemy of speed in the machining of 
iron and steel ...meets its match in cutting tools made of 
Haynes Stellite non-ferrous alloys. For these alloys... of 
cobalt. chromium, and tungsten... have the amazing prop- 
erty of “red hardness.” Unlike cutting tools made of ordi- 
nary metals. they keep their edge...and keep on cutting 

.even when friction heats them red hot. 

Making possible tougher. longer-lasting cutting tools is only one 
of the vital roles played by Haynes Stellite materials. Because they 
stand up under heat, abrasion, and corrosion, they are used to hard- 
face many different kinds of metal parts. 

Oil well drilling bits .. 
shafts ... airplane and truck exhaust valve seats... 


. steam shovel bucket lips... heavy gears... 
crusher blades 
. mixers ... plowshares ... and other pieces of equipment that 
must withstand steady punishment have their lives lengthened... 
and their efficiency stepped up...with welded-on hard-facings of 
Haynes Stellite alloys. 

Use of Haynes Stellite alloys speeds up production ... lowers pro- 


duction costs...saves on tool and part replacements ...reduces time 


lost while replacements are being made. In the fabrication of new 
parts, base metals can be selected for such valuable properties as 
strength and ductility—without particular regard for wear-resistance 
—because they can then be armored against abrasion, heat. and cor- 
rosion by hard-facing with Haynes Stellite alloys. 

Further savings can be made by the use of these alloys because 
worn parts can be renewed, instead of being sent to the serap pile 
... thus eliminating replacement with materials hard to obtain 

Faster production ... conservation of metals ... lower costs ... 
these are the contributions made to industry by Haynes Stellite alloys. 

. - = , , 
The development of Haynes Stellite Company alloys and hard -facing 
practice has been furthered by the metallurgical knowledge of Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Company, by the research facilities of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Research Laboratories, Inc., and by the service 
organization of The Linde Air Products Company—which companies 


also are Units of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


A Ceiling on Everything 


Freezing of all prices is imminent. 
OPA has made its decision, may act 
inside of two weeks. The lid will be 
sapped on manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers. 

The pattern of inflation control is, 
frst, the imposition of price ceilings, 
then rationing, and then wage stabiliza- 
tion. The Administration has had to 
swing to over-all price freezing because 
of labor’s insistence that the cost of 
living be pegged before a hobble is put 
on wage increases. 
¢ Automatic Action—As for farm prices, 
they are tied to parity, which means 
that they are tied to everything else— 
once the basic job is complete. 


Our Own Model 


As proposed in the Baruch plan, the 
yardstick for determining price ceilings 
will be some specified time period, not 
vet agreed upon. That is, prices as of 
a certain date will constitute the maxi- 
mums which can be charged for any 
given item. 

This plan differs from the Canadian 
plan, which froze only retail prices and 
wages. It is also unlike the English sys- 
tem, under which the price of some 
goods is controlled at the manufactur- 
ing level and then the margins are fixed 
between manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
retailer. 


Rationing Raison d’Etre 


Imposition of price ceilings is merely 
the first link in the chain. Unless ra- 
tioning of essential commodities is 
adopted, too, price ceilings actually can 
become an aid to hoarding. For in- 
tance, fixing the price of toothpaste at 
25¢ would mean that the hoarder could 
get four for a dollar, whereas if prices 
were not controlled, they might rise to 
a point where a dollar would buy only 
two tubes. So rationing—or “fair 
shares,” as they call it in England—is 
certain. Look for such restrictions on 
clothes and certain foodstuffs, like fats. 
Many consumer durable goods, of 
course, are already rationed (page 16). 


In the Line of Fire 


No. 1 casualty in the coming setup 
is the retailer. Price ceilings, coupled 
with rationing, mean that many a store 
will sell less merchandise for less money. 
But overhead will continue about the 
‘ame, and that’s the squeeze. 

Quite apart from overhead, the re- 
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tailer has another worry. If his prices 
in the base period included markups 
gauged by older, cheaper inventory, the 
retailer will be stuck with unduly low 
ceilings. 

@ No Time for Salesmanship—OPA is 
now butting its head against these prob- 
lems, but equitable treatment for all 
retailers is far from certain. Feeling is 
that the retailer (unlike the manufac- 
turer, farmer, and miner, who get con- 
siderable coddling) is a form of salesman 
whose productive effort is better suited 
to peace than to war. OPA has resolved 
to get the lid on first, take care later of 
adjustments to particular circumstances. 


Taxes to Regulate Profits 


Statutory limitation of war contract 
profits won’t get by the Administration 
watchdogs who stopped it in the Senate 
this week. Some kind of a clause will 
be written in conference committee, but 
the deal has already been made—on an 
innocous expression of congressional in- 
tent. Any holdouts will be presented 
with strong arguments from WPB, 
Army, and Navy that a percentage limit 
on profits, even a sliding one, will re- 
duce war production by putting a pre- 
mium on inefficiency. 

Taxation is still the main reliance to 
keep war profits in line. 

The profit-limit clause, when _ it 

emerges from conference committee will 
simply endorse a program of recapturing 
grossly excessive profits. War, Navy, 
and Maritime Commission price adjust- 
ment boards will review major contracts 
that have a juicy look. 
@ Yardstick—Procedure will be for the 
price adjustment boards to negotiate 
with the contractor a suitable total 
figure for his year’s profit. Then pro- 
curement officers will re-negotiate indi- 
vidual contracts to end up with the 
agreed profit. 


Pressure for Refunds 


In cases where war profits seem ex- 
orbitant, heat will be put on contractors 
to turn back the excess, even though 
there’s no re-negotiation clause in the 
contract. Already Continental Motors 
has agreed to having its contract prices 
scaled $40,000,000, Jack & Heintz $10,- 
000,000. A recalcitrant contractor can 
be threatened with congressional investi- 
gation, can have his priorities juggled 
to crimp operating profits, can even be 
presented with a compulsory order at a 
set price with plant seizure the penalty 
for failure to deliver. 

Determination of what profits are ex- 


cessive is more a matter of individual 
judgment than of any fixed formula. In 
general it is assumed that prewar com 
mercial operations have set a fair price 
on a company’s management skill, and 
that, unless a lot more capital has gone 
into the business, it’s not entitled to 
much more return. That goes for both 
profits and bonuses, even though gross 
may have multiplied many times. 

A fair profit is conceived to lie some 
where between a fair return on capital 
and a reasonable percentage of gross. 


Rewards for the Worthy 


On questions of war contract profits, 
firms which have especially good records 
—those which converted early, which 
have developed technical improvements, 
which are doing inherently complex 
work, or which play ball in other re- 
spects with the powers that be—will get 
especially sympathetic consideration. 

Some special situations will be taken 

into account; thus, machine-tool build 
ers, who are expected to have virtually 
no business to do after the war, are be 
ing treated gently. However, there's no 
sympathy for a desire to recoup depres 
sion losses through war work. 
@ Limitations Disregard Taxes—Al! dis 
cussion of profits is on a_before-tax 
basis. High taxes are not seen as any 
argument for big earnings after payment 
of fixed charges. 


Advertising and Income Taxes 


Reports that the Canadian govern 
ment is pondering a policy change to 
forbid income-tax deductions for cost 
of advertising contributed for patriotic 
or war purposes have inspired an investi 
= by U. S. Treasury officials. ‘The 

ivision of Tax Research is gathering 
data on the subject, showing particular 
interest in the Canadian trade reaction 
to the threat. 

Canadian advertisers are protesting 
strongly, particularly since only last year 
the Dominion government established 
a policy by which advertising contrib 
uted for war purposes was allowed as a 
tax offset up to 10% of an advertiser's 
average annual appropriation. 


Roosevelt Calls Labor Tune 


Franklin D. Roosevelt is still the un 
disputed leader of the labor movement. 
Nothing less than his letter to the 
United Automobile Workers conven 
tion in Detroit this week would have 
induced delegates representing 534,000 
C.1.O. members to back up their off 
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Another Example of How Truck-Trailers Are Aiding America at War! 
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Ralston Purina Solves Two Tough Hauling Problems § ‘: 
s s audic 
... and Contributes to ee f both 
erstw 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Two trucks handle five Fruehauf achie 
St. Louis, makers of breakfast ce- Trailers. Each truck is constantly ably 
reals and stock and poultry feeds, busy pulling a Trailer while the they 
have an important part in the task _ other Trailers are being loaded and 
of feeding America. unloaded. No waste of time or Bac 
A few years ago, this company equipment. Two motor units actu- Or 
saw in Truck-Trailers the possible lly do the work of five! put ¢ 
solution to one . . maybe two. . SECOND—SMALLER TRUCKS ARE USED. labor 
difficult hauling problems. One of — For much of its distribution from @ A Truck-and-Trailer combi- for ti 
these was the run from the mills in mills and warehouses to dealer- nation, with a load capacity of ure 1 
St. Louis to the big warehouse in customers, Ralston Purina _ uses pe Pg etn ps aot whicl 
East St. Louis . . five miles through economical 2'%-ton rated trucks, carrying capacity of 11 tons, at art 
heavy trafic and across the busy pulling Fruehauf Trailers with 10- require 1416 pounds of tires. some’ 
Municipal Bridge. The other prob- and 12-ton loads. Heavy-duty ie, i> pceeaineio’ cee = 
lem was the economical distribu- trucks, large enough to carry such 236 pounds lees tiree—e sav- Sir 
tion of Purina products to dealer- loads, are freed for military work ing of 16.6%. the ¢ 
customers in many territories. for which they are indispensable. ce ae oO Oe < 
Trailers immediately handled THIRD—GASOLINE IS CONSERVED. The bination (less tires) is 12,417 C tc 
both of these jobs so well that smaller trucks use less gasoline pounds. The empty weight of aign 
Ralston Purina now has a fleet of | than would heavy-duty trucks, de- the twe trucks (less tires) is pare 
. / y . 16,638 pounds. Thus, for the order 
forty-seven . . all Fruehaufs! spite the fact that they haul even same load capacity, the Truck- a dec 
Today, moreover, Ralston Pu- >igger loads. Moreover, there are and-Trailer uses 4221 pounds labor 
rina's Truck-and-Trailer combina- fewer trucks to use gasoline! pe sea sa for L: 
tions are paying extra dividends that So .. Ralston Purina handles its @ Pay 
weren't even remotely anticipated work better and more economically for t 
when the equipment was purchased with Truck-Trailers .. and America there 
. dividends to America at War! profits, too! That’ 
FIRST—-FEWER "s Lar; i -Trai 
pesnunde UGE. aimee ae ee Has the war erected new protons The 
in the haul from mill to warehouse Stipe ores: _ DETROIT in your hauling operation? The 
in the ° Sales and Service in Principal Cities trained, experienced, practical men C) 
at the Fruehauf branch nearest you shops 
will be glad to help you if they can fore h 
F R U E H AU F T R A I L E R S . and they probably can. No obli- are te 
gation at all. That's their principal union 
és e job these days. Just write to us. wages 
“Engineered Transportation ape u. 8S. PAT. OFF. for le 
_ take | 
TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT 15 DOING AN ESSENTIAL 408 FOR ALL AMERICA 
6 Business Week © April |!, 1942 basin 
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cials in renouncing double-time pay for 
Sunday work and time-and-a-half for 
Saturdays within the 40-hour week. 

Many of them, perhaps even a ma- 
rity, had come instructed by their 
locals to repudiate the stand which 
U.A.W. national officers had taken giv- 
ing up double time. The Roosevelt 
letter, which assured the meeting that 
avings from the relinquishment of 
double time would go, not to employers 
put to the nation, through the re-negoti- 
ation of government contracts, swung 
enough votes to make the final decision 
about nine to one for sacrifice of pre- 
mium wages. 
e Companion Meeting—While the auto 
workers debated in Detroit, an equally 
significant labor meeting was held in 
Pittsburgh. For the first time since 
1935, A.F.L. and C.1.O. leaders spoke 
from the same platform. William Green 
and Philip Murray pledged undivided 
support and common action in support 
of the war effort. 

The enthusiasm of the wholly labor 
audience, made up of members from 
both organizations, attested that the 
erstwhile warring labor groups had 
achieved a degree of unity which prob- 
ably makes them as monolithic as if 
they had actually combined. 


Backfiring Curbs on Labor 


On the theory that the best way to 
put out a fire is to start a backfire, the 
labor lobby is using the La Follette bill 
for tinder. Avowed object of the meas- 
ure is to outlaw many of the devices 
which employers can use to hold unions 
at arm’s length, but labor simply wants 
something with which it can take the 
offensive in Congress. 

Since Pearl Harbor, labor has been on 
the defensive—forced into the position 
of resisting legislation championed by 
employers’ spokesmen. Joint A.F.L.- 
C..O. plans now call for a strong cam- 
paign for the La Follette measure in 
order to force the anti-labor faction into 
a declaration that there is no serious 
labor trouble now, hence no necessity 
for La Follette’s bill. 
¢Payoff—And if there’s no necessity 
for the La Follette bill, then why is 
there a need for any labor legislation? 
That’s labor’s grand strategy. 


The Ladies, God Bless ’Em 


C1.O. is making employers whose 
shops are unorganized think twice be- 
fore hiring women. It’s this way. Unions 
are telling the men that, if they don’t 
unionize, the boss will hire women, cut 
wages because the women will work 
for less, and fire the men if they don’t 
take it and like it. Handbills are being 
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widely circulated in nonunion shops, 
notably in Chicago. 


It's Mutiny These Days 


The Supreme Court not only follows 
the election returns, it reads war com- 
muniqués as well. 

This week’s decision holding that a 
sitdown strike on a merchant vessel 
docked in Houston, Tex., was not a 
labor dispute but a mutiny is based not 
on 1938 reasoning, when the strike oc- 
curred, but on a 1942 concept of total 
war in which unimpeded shipping is a 
stark necessity. 

By a 5 to 4 division, the court over- 
ruled NLRB and jolted C.1.0.’s leftist 
National Maritime Union. The South- 
ern Steamship Co., which owned the 
ship and fired the sit-downers, doesn’t 
have to re-employ them now, as NLRB 
had contended and the mutineers—who 
had been looking forward to reinstate- 
ment with back pay—now face jail 
sentences. 


For Their Own Good? 


A projected Navy plan to take over 
the merchant marine and induct all 
officers and seamen into uniformed serv- 
ice would make such affairs as sitdown 
strikes punishable by hanging from a 
yardarm—the penalty for mutiny in the 
Navy. 

But that plan, which Navy Depart- 
ment officials admitted this week was 
definitely in the works, is intended not 
to suppress mutinies but to put mer- 
chant officers and crews under Navy 


discipline. There has been failure to 
obey Navy orders on shipping routes 
which, officials insist, contributed to 
the high rate of ship sinkings on the 
Atlantic Coast run. 

These have been a source of short- 
tempered worry to naval authorities. 

The projected take-over is being bit- 
terly opposed, however, by shipping in- 
terests and all the seagoing umions. 


Wanted: Auto Specialists 


To get more auto mechanics, used-car 
appraisers, and other automotive spe- 
cialists, Army Ordnance is dangling a 
special inducement: it’s promising idle 
auto people that if they enlist they'll be 
put into two special regiments, can thus 
continue in their general field. ‘lhe 
National Auto Dealers Assn. is coop- 
erating. 

But the plan isn’t as much of a pallia- 
tive for auto-dealer unemployment as 
some of the publicity suggests. ‘Iwo 
regiments (with officers) are only 5,000 
men. Pay is standard Army pay, and 
the enlistment age limit is 45. 


Getting the Steel 


WPB’s 10,000,000-ton steel and 14, 
000,000-ton pig-iron expansion program 
has been rounded out. Much of it still 
is in the blueprint stage, but some not 
only is under construction but will be 
in operation by the latter part of the 
vear. 

’ Completion of the steel expansion 
program, set for 1944, will bring ca- 
pacity to 98,200,000 tons, more than 


ANMB-—Army and Navy Munitions 
Board 

BEW-Board of Economic Warfare 

DCB—Defense Communications 
Board 

DPC—Defense Plant Corp. (Recon- 
struction Finance Corp.) 

DSC—Defense Supplies Corp. (RFC) 

ICW1I-—Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on War Information 

JMUSDC-—Joint Mexican-U.S. De- 
fense Commission 

MRC—Metals Reserve Co. (RFC) 

NWLB-National War Labor Board 

OADR—Office of Agricultural De- 
fense Relations 

OC—Office of Censorship 

OCD—Office of Civilian Defense 

OCI—Office of the Coordinator of 
Information 

OCIAA—Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs 


The Alphabet of War Agencies 


ODHWS-—Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services 

ODT—Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation 

OEC-—Office of Export Contro! 


OEM-—Office for 
agement 
OFF—Office of Facts and Figures 
OLLA—Office of Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration 
OPA—Office of Price Administration 
OPCND-—Office of Petroleum Coor- 
dinator of National Defense 
OSRD-—Office of Scientific Research 
and Development 
PJBD—Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense (U. S.-Canada) 
RRC—Rubber Reserve Co. (RFC) 
SSS—Selective Service System 
WI1C—War Insurance Corp. (RFC 
dummy) 
WPB—War Production Board 


mergency Man- 


Producing heat is only part 
of the heating job. Putting 
heat where you want it, 
when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern 
Steam Heating does 
best. See fact story below. For details write 
Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N, J, 


WINTRY WEATHER WO 
THREAT 10 COMFORT} 
AT. SANATORIUM 


Glenridge Sanatorium Provides 
Comfortable, Even Heat with 
Webster Moderator System 


STEAM CONSUMPTION REDUCED 


Heating of Group of Buildings, 
Both Present and New, Controlled 
From One Central Station 


Schenectady, N. Y. — When the 
wintry winds sweep down on Sche- 
nectady, the Glenridge Sanatorium 
enjoys comfortable, even heat under 
effective central control with a 
Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating. 

Glenridge Sanatorium solved its 
heat distribution problems in 1938 
when the new Nurses’ Home and the 
existing buildings were placed under 
Webster Moderator Control. 

Five heating zones, separately 
controlled and regulated from one 
central station, permit observance 
of a definite operating schedule for 
the Men's Dormitory, the Medical 
Unit, the Nurses’ Home and two sec- 
tions of the Main Building. 


Glenridge Sanatorium, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Central heating control has proved 
vastly more effective than uncoor- 
dinated control of separate build- 
ings. Heatin service is greatly 
improved and steam consumption 
reduced. 

Distribution of steam throughout 
the institution is accomplished even- 
ly, rapidly and without overheating. 
A Webster Outdoor Thermostat ad- 
justs the rate of steam delivery au- 
tomatically with every change 
weather. 

There are 175 radiators in the new 
Nurses’ Home, each equipped with 
the latest type Webster Thermo- 
static Radiator Trap and Radiator 
Supply Valve. 

rehitectural plans for all build- [ 
nes were made by J. M. Ryder, of 
Schenectady. 

Thomas C. Brown Co., Inc., and 
James E. Lowe & Sons, both of 
Schenectady, were the general con-: 
tractors. Two Schenectady nd Levi | 


contractors, E. J. Harbison and Lev 
Case Co., installed the Webster 
System Equipment. 


_dependent but a new baby is, 


| showdown. 
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half present world capacity of 190,000,- 
000 tons. 

Japan’s annual steel capacity is less 
than America’s existing monthly ca- 
pacity; huge stocks piled up in advance 
explain Japan’s performance to date. 


Babies—Just Babies 


A baby will still keep you out of the 
Army despite the amendment specifying 


| that dependents voluntarily assumed 


after Dec. 8 aren’t considered for pur- 
poses of draft exemption. Until Selec- 
tive Service ruled that a new wife is no 
some 
local draft boards had assumed they 


| were required to determine in each 


case whether paternity was voluntary— 
probing into the registrant’s religious 
beliefs and personal habits. 


Perkins for Food Coordinator? 


Coordination of wartime food con- 
trols or their unification in a Food 
Administration is rapidly heading for a 
How it will be done, in 
whose lap it will land, isn’t settled yet 
but these are four possibilities, with the 
fourth looking the best: 

(1) Organization of an over-all food 
agency within WPB, either by building 
up the present Food Supply Branch or 
putting a big-name coordinator in 
charge. Actually, Nelson doesn’t want it 
in WPB, would prefer to have food 
handled elsewhere so WPB could con- 
centrate on boosting wat-goods output. 

(2) Delegation of all WPB authority 
over food processing to OPA (which 
already has hold of food rationing and 


| price control, prices subject to check 


by the Department of Agriculture). 
Henderson hasn’t shown his hand yet. 

(3) Creation of an over-all agency 
within Secretary Wickward’s depart- 
ment, which now controls raw food 
supplies and oversees lend-lease pur- 
chases. This would suit to a ‘T the farm 
bloc which has no love for either WPB 
or OPA. Wickward is receptive. 

(4) Creation of an entirely inde- 
pendent agency. Milo Perkins, formerly 
head of Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion under Wallace, is a likely man to 
head it. His friends say he'd take over 
if given a free hand, that he is fed up 
with his job as director of the Board 
of Economic Warfare. 


Planes or Propaganda? 


That batch of 1,000,000 radio sets 
the Rockefeller committee wanted to 
send to Latin America (BW—Feb.28’42, 
p28) won't get there. WPB has vetoed 
the idea, emphatically. When first pro- 
posed, the plan called for U.S. produc- 


tion on an actual cost basis, 
bution south of the borde: 
wholesaler-retailer channels. 

Merlin Hall Aylesworth, on 
tional Broadcasting Co. presi 
now adviser to the Rockefelle; 
tee, strongly advocated the 
the State Department presum 
better than lukewarm. Mean 
makers who hadn’t obtained « 
orders favored the plan as a tide ye 
e “War First,” Says Nelson—No\ [oy 
ald Nelson has pronounced the death 
sentence. His idea is that metils and 
manpower are more important i mak 
ing planes than in making propaganda 


Capital Gains (and Losses 


Senator Wheeler is still getting the 
cool mitt from the Administration 
Even though Chairman Fly of the Fed 
eral Communications Commission is an 
ardent New Dealer, he couldn't get th: 
Civil Service Commission to clear the 
appointment of Edward Cooper, 
Wheeler protégé, as assistant secretar 
of the Commission. 

Old New England shipyards that 
made the wooden ships that made his 
tory may make history again. As the 
President disclosed this week, ther 
considerable talk of putting them back 
into production to make barges for use 
on the Atlantic Intracoastal Canal (pag: 
18). Opening a line where the Florida 
Ship Canal was going to be dug is out 
for the present, he said. 

Sugar will be rationed (BW —Mar 
21’42,p5).. WPB and OPA are quai 
reling over supply estimates but Ne 
son has backed up OPA against his owa 
men who contend there’s enough sugar 
in sight to get along under the present 
80% allocation system. 

Washington worries about a moral 
angle to the shipping shortage. A 
finished war goods pile up in storage 0 
our shores, it becomes harder to con 
vince everybody of the need of stil! more 
production speed. 

Look for renewed demands for that 
oil pipeline to the Northeast and, with 
diversion of steel plates to that project 
still out, listen for talk of other m 
terials, even of taking up and relocating 
existing lines. 

Washington has another coordinator- 
Ken R. Dyke, coordinator of war theme 
advertising. ‘The National Broadcasting 
Co.’s director of promotion and ad 
vertising will join the staff of the Offe: 
of Facts and Figures Apr. 27 to direct 
an advisory service for all advertisers de 
siring to incorporate war themes in cop\ 
for publications and radio. 


—Business W cek’s 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . . , 71789 +1785 173.3 160.8 146.4 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) \ 98.8 97.4 98.1 99.3 
Automobile Production ceaee 22,320 28,915 24,455 76,820 116,255 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4. -week daily av. in thousands)... . $33,512 $28,801 $29,432 $19,797 $17,667 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . eh Oe 3,349 3,346 3,392 3,331 2.960 
eens ee GUN, ED WOULD... ccnp eng encee. 3,418 3,820 3,934 3,861 3,514 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,858 1,825 1,878 1,825 1,950 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 87 84 93 85 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 46 47 60 48 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). * ’ $6,290 $6,732 $6,136 $6,160 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . J $11,462 $11,518 $10,183 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) } +26% +19% ++423% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 268 263 172 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ‘ 231.8 229.2 213.7 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 54. 154.8 153.8 145.1 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, » Ang. 1939 = 100).. . 183.8 181.5 161.5 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton). : $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17 $19.17, $19.17 $19.17 — $19. 
¢Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................2..0 0000000 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.092¢ 
ee es a ee eee, rns City, Be.). . own nc sc ccc ccc ccs ewes $1.18 $1.19 $1.23 $1.15 $0.88 
ons one ov nde ccdaseedcctasiancacsenns 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 3.40¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2... 2.6... eee cee eee ee 20.38¢  20.20¢ 19.3l¢ 16.97¢  11.08¢ 
{Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)....... $1.319  $1.333 $1.294 $1.309 $1,259 
+Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, EERE MNES TNE EL 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.23¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) f 64.0 65.0 80.1 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) ‘i 4.27% 4.31% 4.28% 
**U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 33% 2.33% 2.38% 2.11% 
**U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable) , 0.93% 0.93% 0.66% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ‘ 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 8% 8% 4% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks ’ 24,574 24,815 24,277 23,093 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks y 30,781 30,918 29,125 26,952 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 7,008 6,902 6,447 5,465 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 815 870 922 958 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . ; 15,644 15,874 14,301 13,331 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks . 3,735 3,670 3,800 3,793 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) J 2,850 3,210 5,193 5.94] 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) ; 2,326 2,402 2,244 2,244 
*Preliminary, week ended April 4th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
** New series. # Not available. + Ceiling fixed by government. 
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IC TORS 


has been eiven a /Vew number! 


Industry has been handed a new 
victory schedule . . . the 168-hour week. 


It calls for a 25% increase in vital war 
production—a goal that is only pos- 
sible if most of our machinery and 
tools work 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week. 


The pressing problem of manage- 
ment is to get more out of these tools, 
‘on all shifts, in the face of a growing 
scarcity of trained men and new 
machinery. 

Many executives in war industries 
have already discovered the aid they 
can get in this emergency from G-E 
Fluorescent lighting . . . the new type 
of lighting which can give the needed 
30 to 50 footcandles of cool “‘day- 
light,”” save precious minutes out 
of every priceless hour, speed work. 
Increases of 3% to 25% in produc- 
tion have been reported by many 
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factories, where nothing but modern 
lighting was added. 


Here are a few case histories .: : : 
“A 4% reduction in spoilage, an in- 
creased output of 8%'’—‘‘typing in- 
creased 12%, billing machine production 
up 7%" —'* 15% less time to make fittings 
and adjustments.” 


G-E Fluorescent is not just a new type 
of lighting...it is a major production 
tool. As an adjunct to machines and 
men . . . it can be ordered today and 
put to work right away. 


That is why we urge that every plant 
have an immediate check-up of its 
lighting . . . why we offer the services 
of the G-E staff of lighting experts. 


The nearest lamp office of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company will be glad 
to make a lighting check-up for you 

. Show you how lighting can be 
fitted to your particular production 
problems. 


:On the Home Front: 


Electricity and eye- * 
sight are both vital Si f 
in today’s emer- 


gency. Don’t use 

them wastefully. Don’t leave un- 
necessary lights burning; but be 
sure when folks in your home read, seu 
or study that they have enough light 
to guard their eyes from strain, 
conserve their energy. 


G‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


MAZDA — not the name of a thing but the mark of a Research Service 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Shipbuilding, No. 1 Bottleneck 


Need for cargo space grows, as communications lines 
lengthen. Shortage of steel plates threatens cut in freight car 
output, and U.S. faces run-down-at-the-wheels era. 


As the Japanese this week accelerated 
their attacks in the Philippines and 
Burma; as the British intensified thei 
air assaults on German factories; as Axis 
troop movements increased in Libya; 
and as the Russian armies fought to 
hold the initiative against reinforced 
Nazi troops on the main European 
front, the United States continued to 
pursue the battle of production at home. 
And it has taken a new turn. 


Emphasis on Shipbuilding 


Now shipbuilding is the critical bot- 
tleneck—an indication of how the war, 
itself, is the ultimate arbiter of what 
happens to American business. After 
the fall of France, the production em- 
phasis was on planes. Then, when Ger- 
many launched its 1940 sea offensive, 
the emphasis turned to ships. During 
the Battle of Russia, the demand shifted 
to tanks. Then, after Pearl Harbor, 
planes once more got first call—and 
primarily bombers, which could be flown 
to the Pacific battlefront. 

But today the need is to get arma- 
ment to the men at the front. And 
cargo ships have taken an A-l-a priority 
rating in terms of strategical necessity. 
The reason is fairly clear. Since the out- 
break of the war, the United Nations 
have lost more shipping than they have 
produced. And what makes matters 
worse, lines of communications have 
lengthened. 


Military Strategy 


The British can no longer go through 
the Mediterranean—except at great risk 
-to supply the Middle East. And the 
United States, to reach the same point 
from San Francisco, must go around 
south of Australia. So what formerly 
took one ton of shipping, now often 
takes three .or four tons, particularly 
since vessels have to travel in slow- 
moving convoys. The net result is that 
today our shipping and shipbuilding are 
far short of requirements; and hence- 
forth the War Production Board in- 
creasingly will put pressure on ship- 
yards and suppliers to speed output. 

What’s more, the shipping shortage 
may well dictate military strategy. It’s 
about 3,500 miles from New York to 
Liverpool. From there, another 2,000 
miles must be traversed by the planes, 
tanks, and guns, going to Russia by the 
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Arctic route. And from America to 
Russia by way of the Persian Gulf and 
Iran is about four times as far as from 
America to Britain. Therefore, it is 
possible that the United Nations may 
decide that they can best relieve Rus- 
sia’s hard-pressed armies by using the 
armament we provide in a direct Euro- 
pean offensive into occupied France, 
Norway, or even Spain, thus saving the 
hazardous miles of sea travel. The un- 
heralded visit of Harry Hopkins and 
U. S. Chief of Staff Marshall to London 
this week may be for the purpose of 
studying just this possibility. 


Railroad Equipment 


Meanwhile, the railroads are getting 
a foretaste of what the shipping bottle- 
neck signifies. The War Production 


Board has taken charge of the produc- 
tion and delivery of freight cars and 
locomotives. Hereafter, equipment will 
be distributed to the roads which need 
it most—not just to the roads which 
ordered it. This week, as a direct con- 
sequence, five railroad equipment issues 
were withdrawn from the market—at 
least temporarily (page 80). 

Moreover, freight car production may 
be curtailed sharply—this despite the 
fact that in the Fest three months of 
the year, output ran to only 25,000 cars 
against estimated requirements (if peak 
trafic is to be hauled in the fall) of 
33,000. But plates are needed for ships. 


Problem for Retailers 

The railroads epitomize what is hap- 
pening generally. The United States is 
going to run down at the wheels. We 
are not maintaining auto tires up to 
par, and now carriers no longer will be 
able to replace rolling stock as fast as 
it wears out. Industrial machinery gen 
erally will deteriorate, as textile, shoe, 
tobacco and other types of companies 
find it increasingly hard to get new 
machinery. And, of course, the office 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
COMMODITY PRICES 


Domestic Farm 
Products 


Industrial Raw 
Materials 
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It was just about a year ago that Leon 
Henderson began fixing prices on such 
key industrial raw materials as steel 
scrap, copper, and other metals. And 
this shows up on the chart—if you 
observe closely. Note how from July, 
1940, to April, 1941, prices of farm 
products and industrial raw materials 
moved upward together. But note 
how farm prices continued to increase 


after the spring of 1941, while the 
rise in industrial raw materials slowed 
up. The explanation is obvious. The 
Office of Price Administration was 
able to hold back advances in indus- 
trial products. But its hands were 
tied on farm commodities and they 
kept on moving. Since most farm 
products are below 110% of parity, 
they still have further to go—legally. 
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supplies of all businesses will depreci- 
ate now that production is down. 

The capital of ultimate consumers 
also will show wear and tear. House- 
holders won't be able to get necessary 
appliances. The plan of the War Pro- 
duction Board to ban all new durable 
consumer-goods production “for the 
duration” is conclusive evidence. But 
this has its good side. When peace 
comes there will be an enormous de- 
mand for replacement goods—both for 
civilian and industrial use. 

At the moment, retailers are on the 
anxious seat. The reported proposal to 
freeze all prices (page 5) will hit them 
where it hurts—in their markups. Since 
September, 1939, avholesale prices have 
advanced faster than retail prices; in 
other words, merchandisers have not yet 
passed on the full increase in their re- 
placement costs to ultimate consumers. 
If OPA freezes retail prices, merchants 
will be squeezed. They'll be charging 
fixed prices on the basis of old low-cost 
inventories and replacing goods at the 
new, and higher, manufacturers’ prices. 


For Free Patents 


Bone committee will hold 
hearings designed to speed bill 
which would permit President 
to license all war industry. 


Opening Monday, another congres- 
sional investigation will be staged to 
show that patent monopolies are ham- 
pering war production. ‘The Senate 
Patents Committee will follow’ the 
'ruman committee which spread on the 
record ‘Trustbuster ‘Thurman Arnold’s 


Creekmore Fath, who will conduct 
hearings on the Bone bill, leads the 
fight to break the patent bottleneck. 
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charges that Standard Oil (N. J.) had 
stifled development of synthetic rubber. 
e@ New Seizure Bill—Immediate object 
of the Patents Committee’s inquiry is 
to push enactment of legislation em- 
powering the President not only to 
seize any patents, licenses, and inven- 
tions but to grant anybody licenses 
under them for war production and to 
prescribe the royalty to the patent 
owners. 

The bill is jointly sponsored by Sena- 
tor O'Mahoney, who, as chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, took a fling at patent monopolies 
two years ago, Senator Bone, chairman 
of the Senate Patents Committee, and 
Senator La Follette. The bill was 
drafted in collaboration with the Justice 
and ‘Treasury Departments and the 
Lend-Lease Administration. Similar leg- 
islation got a hearing a year ago but 
couldn’t get past the opposition of the 
patent bar. 

@ Bone Picks Fath—The pace of the war, 
plus the revelations of the ‘Truman com- 
mittee and those promised by Bone’s 
committee, may drive the legislation 
through this spring. At least that’s the 
hope of the bill’s sponsors and Creek- 
more Fath, young Austin (‘Tex.) attor- 
ney retained by Senator Bone to conduct 
the hearings on the bill, S. 2303. For 
the past 18 months, Fath has been 
working with the Tolan committee of 
the House investigating interstate mi- 


. gration of labor and poking lately, from 


a pro-labor stance, into the conduct of 
the war production program. 

Patent law now on the books (Act 

of June 25, 1910, as revised July 1, 
1918) permits a manufacturer supplying 
the government to use-any patent on 
which he’s got the know-how. Catch is 
that the patent owner can sue in the 
Court of Claims for recovery of com- 
pensation and the contractor has to 
gamble that the government will take 
the rap for him. 
e Advantages Claimed—Fath figures 
that the proposed bill will break some 
bottlenecks due to present patent con- 
trols, that manufacturers will take ad- 
vantage of processes now denied to them 
if they are protected by government 
licenses, and that the licenses granted 
by the government will be on terms 
long enough to encourage investment 
in such processes. In most cases it would 
be government money anyhow. 

Government taking of patents won’t 
assure effective utilization in every case. 
Still an obstacle is the failure of many 
patents to make full disclosure of the 
processes covered. Consequently, many 
patents, even though taken by the gov- 
ernment for licensing to others, would 
be of little immediate value. 

@ Stress on Disclosure--This situation 
can only be cured, according to the 
Patents Committee’s counsel, by con- 
stant, continuing prosecution of the pat- 
ents themselves. Full disclosure is sup- 


LABOR ATTACHE 


Samuel D. Berger, formerly labor con 
sultant of the War Production Board. 
will be in London this month: to {jl 
a post without precedent in United 
States foreign relations. Berger will 
be “labor attaché” to the Harriman 
lend-lease mission and in close liaison 
with the American embassy. [lis job 
will entail reporting on how Britain 
has handled problems of labor supply, 
union rules, and industrial relations. 


posed to be a fundamental condition to 
the granting of a patent in the first 
instance. 

The Germans, Fath charges, used our 
patent system as an instrument of eco- 
nomic warfare long before September, 
1939, closing out various fields by ob 
taining patents which are highly ques- 
tionable both with respect to the claims 
asserted and the disclosures made con- 
cerning them. Fath says this can be 
proved by examples in 25 major indus- 
tries. 

e Hidden Ownership—The German 
I. G., Fath declares, has nominally 
divested itself of ownership in hundreds 
of patents so that they will not be seized 
as alien property, yet retains control 
While the consent decree which ‘I hur 
man Arnold obtained from Standard Oil 
makes the German processes for manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber available for 
use on a royalty-free basis for the dura- 
tion of the war, the decree, Fath claims, 
immunizes the patents from seizure by 
Alien Property Custodian Leo Crowle 

New chapters in the story of Ger 
many’s manipulation of patents to re 
tard production in this country by the 
withholding of technical information 
will be unfolded before the Senate Pat 
ents Committee, Fath promises. Gov- 
ernment witnesses will be called to cite 
actual cases which, the O’Mahone\ 
bill’s sponsors hope, will rouse public 
wrath and get prompt action. 
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Manpower Draft Takes Form 


Presidential aides now blueprinting the machinery for 
compulsory allocation of labor to industry. Dictated by military 
needs, scope of plan will depend largely on course of the war. 


How America will undertake the Her- 

culean job of drafting workers for in- 
dustry—a task for which there are no 
native precedents to go by—was being 
blue-printed this week by a special 
Presidential secretariat consisting of 
Judge Samuel Rosenman, constant 
Roosevelt adviser, and Justice William 
(. Douglas of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Together they are reading memos, and 
analyzing proposals which have come to 
the President's desk from a battery of 
different federal agencies and interested 
groups. 
e Military Factor—That rigid control 
over the labor market and mandatory 
allocation of labor supply are needed 
to secure maximum effectiveness in 
waging total war has been obvious since 
Selective Service raised its sights from 
an Army of 1,100,000 to a military es- 
tablishment of at least 4,200,000 men 
by the end of this year, and perhaps 
double that in 1943. 

Already more than 2,000,000 men 
are in the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps. Most of these men have 
come out of jobs which have had to be 
filled. The demands of war on Ameri- 
can industry will, before the end of 
1942, open 8,000,000 more new war 
work jobs. That 8,000,000 will have to 
come from nonwar industries, from 
agriculture, from the diminishing pool 
of unemployed, and from sections of 
the population which have never been 
in the labor market. 
¢ Basic in War Effort—To expect them 
to turn up by themselves, on their own 
initiative, at the right time and right 
place, would be to leave to chance a 
basic element in the war effort. It will 
not be left to chance. It will be 
handled as the most important item 
on the home war front next to actual 
military conscription. 

Two out of every five men in the 
military age group, 20-44, will serve 
with the armed forces if those services 
are built up to their contemplated 
10,000,000 strength. If the military age 
is lowered to include youths of 18 and 
19, the draft could take two out of 
every six between 18 and 44. In either 
case, the cream of the labor market is 
gong to the Army and what remains 
tor industry will have to be rationed. 
¢ Draft Categories—For the present, 
men with dependents and with essen- 
tial and irreplaceable jobs, will not be 
put into uniform. The number of men 
classified as 1-A (ready for immediate 
induction) is considered sufficient for 
the next six months. But the number 
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immediately available for Army service 
cannot be allowed to become depleted. 
Men with dependents will supplement, 
and eventually fill, the immediately 
available category. 

Hence the current reclassification now 
in progress at local Selective Service 
Boards. It is designed to reconsider the 
3-A registrants (deferred because of de 
pendents) and separate them from a 
new, deferred group known as 3-B, 
which will signify dependents plus a 
necessary war job. As the 1-A pool runs 
dry, the 3-A_ status will become the 
immediately available one 
e@ Voluntary Shift—Before the shifting 
of man power into essential jobs be- 
comes compulsory, the military immu- 
nity promised by a 3-B classification is 
counted on to stimulate a voluntary 
movement of military age males into 
war work. But no one expects it to obvi- 
ate the necessity for a directed alloca- 
tion of man power backed up by some 
form of legal sanction. 

Every agency in Washington which 
touches labor at some point or other 
wants a hand in running the coming 
man  power-for-industry mobilization 


program. Many of them are apt to get 
at least a finger in it 

@ Outsider May Head Setup—But © 
sponsibility for direction of the program 
has been so hotly contested for by Hill 
man of WPB, Hershey of Selective Ser 
ice, McNutt of Federal Security Admin 
istration, and Labor Secretary 
that the President bring im an 
“outsider” when the program ts finally 
formulated. Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas, Ambassador Winant, and 
Wendell Willkie are most often men 
tioned as possible heads of the setup 

Nevertheless, whoever gets the top 
slot will find himself, almost certainly 
working with a man-power board on 
which will sit representatives from 
WPB, FSA, and the War, Navy, Agri 
culture, and Labor departments. ‘Uhat 
board will work through and with wat 
contractors, unions, offices of the 
ployment service, training agencies, and 
such other related programs as NYA, 
CCC, and WPA 
@ Range of Activitvy—The ultimate scope 
of a man-power mobilization board's 
jurisdiction is practically limitless. Some 
of its almost certain business will be 
the following: 

Plants turning out government orders 
may be periodically inspected to find 
out how well they are utilizing their 
employees’ labor, how adequately they 
are using training programs, and whether 
their hiring practices are conforming to 
national policy, which may well provide 
that all industrial placements be made 


Perkins 


ay 
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SHIPWORKERS’ CITATIONS 


Front windows in half a_ million 
American homes will soon display 
colorful window stickers, compliments 


of the United States Navy, which will 
proclaim that at least one resident is 
serving in the shipbuilding division 
of the nation’s army of war produc 
tion workers. 
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through public employment service 
channels. 

Contracts may be let with considera- 
tions of labor supply in mind, and pri- 
ority ratings will be set for scarce occu- 
pational skills. 

Less essential production will be cur- 
tailed by Washington order, even 
though that production does not siphon 
off war materials, wherever the labor 
thus engaged is needed for war work. 

Priorities on housing and transporta- 

tion in essential production areas, to 
assure utilization Fst by war workers, 
are also contemplated. 
e Flying Squadron—And, what may 
prove to be the most revolutionary as- 
pect of the whole program, a shock 
troop or flying squadron of experienced 
journeymen may be formed. Such a 
mobile labor force, made up perhaps 
of 10,000 highly skilled workers in a 
dozen different crafts, would be shunted 
around the country from one industrial 
area to another to break labor shortage 
bottlenecks wherever they develop. 

How much power will be needed, 
how much force will be exerted, and 
how much interference an employer can 
expect will be decided by circumstances, 
expediency, and the course of the war. 


Stop Orders 


Edicts that force industry 
to convert follow no consistent 
pattern as regards time and 
method of shutting off materials. 


On Feb. | auto production stopped, 
a month later all but the heaviest trucks. 
Two weeks ago outboard motors went 
under. Civilian manufacture of flu- 
orescent lighting fixtures was stopped 
April 2. On April 16 the big manufac- 
turers of home washers and ironers go 
out of business. A week later produc- 
tion of radios and phonographs for 
civilians will halt. Another week and 
mechanical refrigerators, juke boxes, and 
vending machines will disappear. Small 
washer and ironer manufacturers stop 
work May 16. On May 31 the produc- 
tion of both home and office metal 
furniture and of household electrical 
appliances shuts down. The deadline 
on metal toys is June 30. Then on July 
31 building of metal signs comes to an 
end. 

More important are two much broader 
orders. Just now released is the stop- 
order on civilian construction (BW — 
Mar.28’42,p24), which has been in the 
works since January. The other is a 
steel conservation order banning use 
of the metal in a long list of civilian 
goods. Thus, by July, consumption of 
metal in the manufacture of goods for 
civilians will largely have come to an 
end. But by July the war will be seven 
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Where Shortages Pinch Consumer 
FINISHED GOODS AND STAPLES 


Within the past two weeks, casualties among civilian finished goods and st 
have increased tremendously. The two-week list, in fact, is as lengthy as the 
preceding list (BW—Mar.21'42,p62), thus bespeaking the rapidly approaching 
of life-as-usual. 

@ Bicycles—Sale, shipment, and delivery frozen pending rationing. 

@ Electrical Appliances—Civilian production will cease May 31 on some 50 | 
including toasters, percolators, griddles, waffle irons, heaters, etc. 

@ Flashlights and Batteries—Use of iron and steel curtailed. Aluminum, rubber 
mium, nickel, tin (except in solder), and brass and copper (except in electrical 

tact fittings) banned entirely. 

@ Furniture (Metal Household)—Iron and steel restricted, and all other metals bay, 

© Gasoline—Retail deliveries cut 20% in Ore., Wash., Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. [.. 
Conn., N. J., N. Y., Pa., Md., Del., Va., W. Va., N.C., S. C., Ga., east Fla., and D.C. 
© Household Utensils—Iron, steel, zinc, and other scarce materials cut 10% to 5 
from 1941 levels in the manufacture of cooking utensils, garbage cans, dish pans. «| 
© Lamps (Fluorescent)—Production of all fixtures prohibited except for orders 
high priority ratings. 

@ Lamps (Portable Electric)—Production of stands and shades cut drastically 

@ Fasteners—Use of steel and zinc curtailed and copper forbidden in production ot 
zippers, hooks and eyes, snap fasteners, etc. After June 1, slide fasteners may not bh¢ 
used on bags, coats, corsets, foundation garments, sweaters, jackets, footwear, gloves 
© Office Equipment and Furniture—Stocks of metal office equipment and certain 
types of furnishings frozen. Production is scheduled to halt soon. 

© Office Machinery—Sale and rental of new office machinery—such as adding ma 
chines, punch card equipment, and all similar mechanical aids—has been prohibited 
unless the customer has a high priority rating. 

© Office Supplies—Iron and steel cut up to 50% from 1940 levels. Copper, tin, 
nickel, chromium, zinc, cadmium, and crude rubber are banned entirely, except that 
zinc may be used for galvanizing where necessary. 

@ Outboard Motors—All production stopped Mar. 27, and manufacturers’ stocks of 
engines with a 6-h.p. or better rating are frozen for war use. 

© Plumbing Fixtures, Radiators—Use of critical materials curtailed. 

© Razors and Blades—Blade production has been limited to 1940 levels, while safety 
razor output is cut 30%. Straight razor production is pegged to 1940 levels. 

@ Signs (Metal)—Use of metal cut 50% from 1941 levels for the next three months, 
then banned entirely. 

@ Tea—Transactions between packers and wholesalers forcibly cut 50% from 194] 
levels. Packages hereafter may not contain more than 4 Ib. or more than 50 individual 
tea bags or balls. Wholesalers with more than a 30 days’ supply may not add to their 
stocks until inventories are reduced. 

© Toys and Games—Use of metals severely restricted. Selected metals and plastics 
plating, cork, silk, coloring, and oils banned entirely. 

@ Tubes (Collapsible)—Prohibited for use in packaging non-essential lines. Use of 
tin restricted to 74% for tubes to contain medicinal and pharmaccutical ointments, 
dental cleansing preparations, and shaving preparations. Toothpaste and shaving 
cream manufacturers may not pack more than 100% of their comparable 194() 
production in tubes between April 1 and June 30, and retail sales are prohibited 
unless the customer turns in an old tube with his purchase. 

@ Vacuum Cleaners—Civilian production will cease entirely on April 30. 

@ Vending Machines—Manufacture of machines dispensing beverages, cigarettes, food, 
candy, nuts, and chewing gum will be discontinued April 30. 

@ Windows (Metal)—Manufacture and sale was prohibited as of Mar. 25, except to 
satisfy high priority orders. 


RAW MATERIALS 


To the 60 basic raw materials which already are short (BW—Mar.21'42,p65) eight 
more have been added in the last two weeks. The availability of civilian goods made 
from the following materials is thus dependent on a manufacturer’s ability to find 
substitutes. 


; 


Antimony Hydrol Rotenone 
Goatskin Molasses Shellac 
Honey Rapeseed Oil 


RETAIL PRICE CEILINGS 
Until two weeks ago there were only two retail price ceilings—covering auto-trucks 
and tires-tubes. But now the rapidly increasing shortages have increased the list to | 5 
Autos and Trucks Plumbing fixtures Tires and Tubes 
Gasoline* Radio sets Typewriters 
Household appliances (small) Refrigerators Vacuum Cleaners 
Ironers (domestic) Stoves (domestic) Washers (domestic) 


Phonographs 


* Coastal regions only. 
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yonths old, the defense program two 


¥r man from Mars might attempt a 
«chological study of the curious men- 
‘ty which concluded that metal signs 
". much more important to the 
I merican people than washing machines 
bist they must be kept in production 
...) and a half months longer. Actually 
here is no such mentality. Halting 
wanufacture Of specific civilian goods 

» force industries into war work 1s not 
h program—it’s a series of coincidences. 

Branch Responsibility—Conversion of 
adustry has been entrusted to industry 

~nches—one to each industry or group 

‘ industries—in WPB’s Division of In- 
iystry Operations. From then on, the 
ime responsibility has been up to each 
panch, working with the commodity 
branches of the Materials Division, with 
the Labor Division, and with the Divi- 
son of Civilian Supply. 

As often as not it has proved to be 
the industry branch which has been 
fghting for continued production, with 
the materials people squeezing down 
and Leon Henderson’s civilian supply 
unit arguing for drastic conversion. In 
the main, the shutdown and limitation 
orders have come in industries the pub- 
lic knows about—the consumer goods 
that can shock the man who sees them 
in store windows. 
¢ Without Formal Shutdown—The sec- 
ndary industries, makers of machinery 
for consumer-goods industries, and the 
ke, have not been subjected to forma! 


COMEBACK OF OLD 3629 


All steamed up and no place to go 
the plight of a retired locomotive 
which was drafted in mid-February 
to furnish heat for Westinghouse 
Electric's mew Merchant Marine 
Works pending installation of a reg- 
ular heating plant. The old boiler’s 
heat permitted continuous operation 
on war orders. 
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SALVAGE PROGRESS 
Decks of the capsized U. S. S. La- 


fayette have been cleared—but not 


for battle. Without disclosing plans, 
naval engineers, aided by a dredging 
concern, push work on the greatest 
salvage job in marine history. 


shutdowns except insofar as material 
scarcities brought it about automatically. 
And this kind of a shutdown, as was 
demonstrated in the pre-Pear] Harbor 
era, focuses managerial attention on 
finding means of survival rather than on 
conversion. And it puts a premium on 
violation of priority restrictions. 

When the industry branch has made 

up its mind on a slowdown or stop 
order, the proposed action is embodied 
in an L-order issued by the Division 
of Industry Operation. This, one of 
several types of broad order used by 
the division, aims in general to restrict 
the operations of a manufacturing indus- 
try at the finished-goods end, whereas 
the M-order will direct the distribution 
of a raw material. 
e Little Consistency—There is little con- 
sistency in the mechanics of stopping 
different industries. Production of 
autos, refrigerators, and vending ma- 
chines was stepped up during the pe- 
riod between issuance of the stop order 
and the actual halt. Production of 
washers and ironers was held level. On 
radios and phonographs, juke-boxes, and 
metal signs, it is being tapered off. ‘The 
stoppage of civilian outboard motors 
went into effect the day the order was 
issued. 

The “final flurry” system sometimes 
has the objective of building up a stock- 
pile of something of which a certain 
quantity will still be needed, though 
this hardly applies to vending machines. 
Concentrating small-scale production 
in a few plants was seriously proposed 
for mechanical refrigerators by the Labor 
Division. But it was rejected and is not 
in immediate prospect in any industry. 
e Limited to Inventories—The radio, 
juke, and laundry equipment orders 


prevented manufacturers from acquiring 
any material after issuance of the orders, 
limited them to using up inventories 
before the shutdown date. But the 
other orders permit purchase of mat: 
rials. 

Behind this lack of a consistent pro 
cedure and consequent industry-by-in 
dustry negotiation is the fact that the 
L-order, originally developed as a mate 
rial-conservation device, evolved mor 
or less by accident into a conversion 
order. After the first auto order last 
fall, the commonest form of L-order 
limited the consumption of material by 
an industry. Thus steel use in stoves, 
iceboxes, beds and mattresses, and metal 
ofhce furniture is limited to specified 
percentages of 1940-41 consumption 
Such an order is designed to force not 
conversion but substitution. 

e Changes in Specifications—This is 
even more evident in the orders which 
require changes in specifications. Use 
of listed critical materials is forbidden 
in fire-fighting equipment and flash 
lights, is cut by percentage in musical 
instruments and incandescent lamp 
Aluminum content of light aircraft 
held down. Vitamin A cannot be mac 
up in large pills. License plates are cut 
down. 

The same job is done in a good many 
M-orders, which forbid use of a pai 
ticular material in a list of product 
Other orders attempt to save material 
by simplifying lines. Outstanding is 
that for plumbing and heating. 

@ Special Jobs—L-orders do a variety of 
other special jobs. They limit to gov 
ernment or priority-rated orders sales 
of track-laying tractors, guns, sextants, 
and office machines. They stopped a 
racket in sale of unauthorized gas masks 
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Inside Passage 


Intracoastal canal becomes 
a strategic commercial artery as 
a result of war. It may help to 
solve oil transportation problem. 


Once the voyaging ground of the 

pleasure-boat owner, the Atlantic Intra- 
coastal Waterway is gaining an unex- 
pected importance as a result of the 
war. The waterway is a sheltered pas- 
sage running the length of the coast- 
line from Boston to Miami. It has been 
built up over many years by construc- 
tion of short canals linking a multitude 
of inlets, sounds, and river mouths. 
@ More Than Storm Refuge—T ravel 
ilong its length is tortuous and slow, 
a ten-day run for almost any vessel, and 
for that reason. it has been useful nor- 
mally only to the vessel that feared the 
open sea. Commercial trafhe has been 
limited almost entirely to local short- 
haul tonnage. But there are more dan- 
gers than storms off the Atlantic Coast 
these days, and though ship-routings 
are secret it’s a safe assumption that 
those portions of the waterway deep 
enough for sea-going ships now are in 
constant use 

Moreover, because of ship shortages, 
the possibilities of moving freight or 
oil by barge tow through the canal are 
being studied. Barges can be built 
quickly of wood or can be snatched 
from inland rivers, though most river 
barges are pretty busy already. This is 
no negligible means of transport; 20,- 
000-ton barge tows are not unknown 
on some rivers. But such transport needs 
sheltered water 
@ Around New  Jersey—lor _ barges, 
there's sheltered water all the way 
from New York to Miami except for 
the circuit around New Jersey from 
New York harbor to Delaware Bay. A 


proposal to close this gap by dredging 
the Raritan River and connecting it 
by canal to the Delaware River, creat 
ing a route across New Jersey, has been 
reyected—on a peacetime basis—by the 
Army enginecrs. 

An alternative proposal that the fed 
eral government take over and improve 
the New Jersey Inland Waterway, which 
runs inside the Jersey islands, has had 
more favorable attention. ‘This would 
give shelter but save no mileage. 
@QOcean Vessels to _Norfolk—As far 
south as Norfolk, the Intracoastal can 
be used by ocean vessels. From there 
to Jacksonville, the canal will take the 
heaviest barge tows but not seagoing 
ships. South of Jacksonville, only shal 
low-draft barges can use the waterway. 
Such barges can get across Florida just 
north of Palm Beach via Lake Okeecho- 
bee and the canals connecting it with 
the Atlantic and the Gulf. 

On runs to Gulf ports, however, the 

barges would be faced with the difh- 
culty of navigating more than 400 miles 
of exposed coast up the west side of 
Florida. Such runs for barges are dan 
gerous except in the best of weather. 
Hazards would be materially reduced if 
plans for a barge canal along the route 
of the abandoned Florida Ship Canal 
materialize. 
@ Proposed Route—Barges would leave 
the Atlantic at Jacksonville, proceed 
south down the St. Johns river to Lake 
George, then west in the canal, emerg 
ing on the Gulf at Inglis, some 200 
miles north of Ft. Myers. They would 
still be confronted with a 200-mile run 
along exposed coast, but almost half 
of this will be eliminated by completion 
of an inside passage ending in Appa 
lachicola Bay. 

From there on, there is a good in 
side passageway for heavy barges all 
the way to Texas—or, in reality, all 
the way from Texas, since this route is 
mainly significant as a means of helping 
to solve the oil transportation problem. 


On the Intracoastal Canal—pulpwood for a papermill at Fernandia, Fla. 
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EL AN TRARY NIN a” MTOM 


Through Peace and War — 


A Century of Service— 


THrouGH 100 Years of peace and war— 


good times and bad—Ryerson has served 
industrial America. As in every other crisis, 
we continue to provide steel to meet the 


emergency requirements of our nation at war. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC.- CHICAGO - MILW AUKEE- DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CINCINNATI- CLEVELAND - JERSEY CITY - PHILADELPHIA 
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DPC, Stakeholder 


Agency is outright owner 
of third of nation’s metal-work- 
ing capacity. Disposition of 
plants may be postwar issue. 


Do you know these men: Charles T. 

Fisher, Jr., Claude E. Hamilton, Jr., 
Charles B. Henderson, Sam H. Hus- 
bands, Howard J. Klossner, Henry A. 
Mulligan, John W. Snyder? ‘These are 
seven of the directors of a corporation 
which owns outright a third or more of 
the metal-working capacity of this coun- 
try. The corporation is the Defense 
Plant Corp., and the other director is 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce. 
@ Government’s Job—Remember the 
jockeying during the first summer of the 
defense program as to who would 
finance the expansion of the war indus- 
tries and on what terms? Remember the 
:mergency Plant Facilities agreements, 
and the tax concessions which were 
granted? Well, after all this it turned 
out that the government would have to 
finance most of the new plants. So far, 
more than $7,000,000,000 of the $8,- 
500,000,000 worth of new war plants 
are government-controlled. 

The plants which are purely for war 

(the powder mills and such) are owned 
outright by the War and Navy depart- 
ments. Construction of plants with 
commercial as well as military potentiali- 
tics has been handled through Defense 
Plant Corp., a corporation ‘which was 
set up by RFC and which borrows its 
funds from RFC. In early March, DPC 
had made plant commitments totalling 
nearly five billions, or well over half the 
new war plant facilities. 
@A WPB Calculation—Some months 
ago, WPB statisticians estimated that, 
allowing for the high efficiency of mod- 
ern machinery, the capacity of new de- 
fense metal- working facilities was equal 
to the entire metal-working capacity of 
the country before 1940. 

So DPC bulks pretty big. For the 
duration of the war, however, this co- 
lossus is by no means as formidable as 
ii might seem. DPC’s proprietary in- 
terest in its plants is, actually, pretty 
much a legal fiction. It’s just another 
check- writing outfit doing about as good 
a job as most of the Washington agen- 
cies, maybe a little better, of pumping 
money into the war. 

@ Fundamentally a Banker—Thcoreti- 
cally, DPC builds plants or buys ma- 
chinery and leases them to munitions 
manufacturers. In practice, policy other 
than fiscal is set in WPB or the services, 
and the actual job of designing, build- 
ing, and equipping factories is turned 
over to the potential operating com- 
pany, which functions as DPC’s agent. 
DPC engineers confine themselves to 
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checking on the utilitarian, nonfrilly 
character of the proposed facilities and 
seeing that the job is carried out in ac- 
cord with the approved specifications. 
Fundamentally, DPC is a banker rather 
than a landlord. 

After the war is over, DPC can be- 

come almost anything the administra- 
tion then in power wants it to be. And 
the decision, which can’t be dodged, 
may well become a major political issue 
of the day. 
@ Operators’ Options—Most of the 
plants are subject to an option under 
which the operating company may pur- 
chase at a depreciated value established 
in the lease. Some companies already 
plan to take up the options. If a large 
measure of inflation occurs, a great 
many firms might find it worth while to 
buy the plants with cheap money. 

But the probabilities are that the end 
of the war will find DPC with a huge 
assortment of factories on its hands, the 
newest and most efficient factories in 
the country. As a proprietor and under 
its broad congressional charter, DPC 
will have the power, unless the legisla- 
tive branch changes its mind in the 
meantime, to make almost any disposi- 
tion of the plants directed by the Presi- 
dent. 

e Which Course?—At one extreme, the 
plants might be scrapped or put in 
grease as stand-bys for World War III. 
Or they might be leased, on variously 
favorable or unfavorable terms, to pri- 
vate concerns. And since whoever had 
the use of the plants would be com- 
peting either against worn-out prewar 
facilities or against new shops burdened 
with large investment charges, such 
leasing would afford a multitude of 
tempting opportunities to shape the 


CONSTRUCTION MIRACLE 


Accustomed to doing things on a 
grand scale, the Henry Ford organ- 
ization late this year will be turning 
out four-motored Consolidated bomb- 
ers at the rate of one an hour, in the 


development of the econom, 
an election. 

A leftist administration 0 
istration desperate to find y 
‘unemployed might choose t 
convert and operate the p 
And bear in mind that if ¢] 
very long, the bulk of these 
have been wholly or largely 
the books by the time pe 
arrives. 

@ Even Touchier—An even t 

uation is involved in the se, 

where DPC is, for all practica 
creating new industries—synt 

ber, for example. In the ca 

thetic rubber and the vast ex] 
aluminum and magnesium rm 

lease and option arrangement 

been used, and the plants 
matically revert to DPC after 

The aluminum plants are being 

on a sort of sharecropper basi I 
splitting the profits with DPC py: 
lacking even a tenant’s equity 
plants. 

DPC has hired Dowmetal an 
firms to operate its magnesium 
for a fee. And the rubber plants 
being leased to another RFC subsidi 
the Rubber Reserve Co., which is hiring 
oil and rubber companies to 
them. 

@ Light Metals vs. Heavy—Thus a post 
war government will be unable to avoid 
involvement in the apparently inevitabk 
struggle for position between th« 
metals and the heavy metals. It 
own a major portion of the light meta 
capacity and will have only a negligible 
equity in the heavy metals. 

DPC-financed | steel expansion is a 
rather small percentage of the whole 
(6,200,000 tons of steel ingot). More 


in th 


Oper ite 


most enormous room in the history of 
man. The plant, near Detroit, is ovet 
a half-mile long and a quarter of a 
mile wide. As the 30-ton bombers 
roll off a half-mile assembly line they 
will be immediately gassed up, tested, 
and flown to military posts. 
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American Production is Speeding the Day of Victory— 


And Century Motors Aid Production 


His Very Life May 
Depend on Instruments 


Made by CEN TUR Y 


. = . a 


Official Photographs, U.S. Army Air Corps 


Motor Powered Machines 


Accurate, Precision Machine Tool Production is Helped 
by Century Motors’ Remarkable Freedom from Vibration 


* The pilot must rely to a great extent 
upon the many instruments in his cock- 
pit or pilot’s compartment. 

The extreme accuracy required of 
the machine tools which produce such 
instruments is materially aided by Cen- 
tury Motors’ exceptional freedom from 
vibration. 

From application to the heaviest ma- 
chines taking heavy shock loads in the 
fabrication and shaping of airplane 
structural members, to the small preci- 
sion machines required for fine instru- 
ment production, you'll find Century 


Motors doing their job to win the War, 


So, whatever your own motor appli- 
cation problems, whatever the machines 
involved or the conditions surrounding 
them, you can rely on Century Motors for 
dependability, continuous performance, 
and on Century's ability to provide the 
motor characteristics that exactly meet 
the requirements of the job. 


Your Century Sales Engineer has full 
information and his wide experience may 
well prove valuable to you. We suggest 
you call him in today. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


Cm 


MOTORS 


ss 


One of the Largest Exclusive Motor and Generator Manufacturers in the World 
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over, the steel companies have been able 
to drive tighter bargains than most with 
DPC. The new facilities are scrambled 
in with the old, have been designed to 
widen bottlenecks in the existing setup 
rather than create new integrated sys 
tems. Also the companies have insisted 
on long-term leases running up to 35 
years, and the facilities, in any case, are 
uscless to anyone except the present 
lessees 

@ Synthetic vs. Natural—Similarly, if a 
competitive struggle develops between 
natural and synthetic rubber, the fed- 
eral government will find its own prop- 
erty interests committing it to one side 
in the rivalry 

In its dealings with tenants, DPC 
utilizes no standard contract. Each deal 
is a matter for separate negotiation. 
Most of the contracts, however, fall into 
one of several well-defined classes. Sim- 
plest case is that in which the Army, 
Navy, or Maritime Commission requests 
DPC to provide a plant for one of their 
contractors. In this case, the service 
agrees to pay to DPC two-fifths of the 
cost of the plant and to ask Congress 
for funds with which to make three 
more such payments. If five payments 
are made, and the plant is not bought 
by the operating firm, title reverts to the 
SeTVICE 
e@ $l-a-Year Rental—The tenant, on this 
arrangement, pays rental of $l-a-year 
plus maintenance and insurance. Also, 
he agrees to omit plant cost from the 
prices on his supply contract with the 
services. Where the new plant is for 
a subcontractor, who has no contractual 
relations with the Army and Navy, a 
rental is based on depreciation plus 
interest on the investment, and _ title 
remains in DPC, 

In many cases the new plant is not 

sponsored by the services at all. ‘The 
War Production Board simply has de- 
cided that a certain firm should have 
more capacity in the interests of the 
war program. In such a case, a rental 
is charged that is designed to repay the 
entire cost in five years if the plant op- 
erates at capacity. Thus the rent in any 
year is a fifth of the cost times the per- 
centage of capacity at which the plant 
has been operated. 
@ Negotiated Rental—In some cases, as 
when facilities are scrambled in with 
existing plant, rental is simply negoti- 
ated without reference to any guiding 
formula. 

Under all of these arrangements, the 
operating firm has a 90-day option on 
the plant after the termination of the 
lease. The price to be paid is the higher 
of two figures: either the original cost 
plus interest minus total rent payments, 
or the cost less depreciation at rates 
set forth in the contract of lease. DPC 
has no standard depreciation rates; they 
are negotiated in each case but are in- 
tended to be representative of actual 
physical deterioration. 
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RUBBER COORDINATOR 


Arthur B. Newhall’s war job is to 
make some 15 federal agencies pull 
together long enough to give the 
country every obtainable pound of 
the rubber (BW—Mar.]14'42,p20). 
Pussyfoot methods reportedly are out. 
The coordinator used to be executive 
vice-president of Goodrich, went from 
rubber to zippers in 1939 by joining 
Talon, Inc. 


Forest Fire Peril 


West Coast lumbermen, alive 
to war problem, map a program 
of protection which involves use 
of various new techniques. 


The thing that is keeping Pacific 

Northwest lumber operators awake 
nights is the problem of protecting 
forests from fire this summer. The op- 
crators are keenly aware that their acre- 
age is in the Pacific combat zone, vulner- 
able to the saboteur’s torch and to 
enemy incendiaries from planes. Bombs 
wouldn’t be needed to start fires; thou- 
sands of light phosphorous cards, like 
those which the British used to fire 
Continental crops last year, could cause 
widespread havoc. 
@ Organized Protection—Last week, of- 
ficials of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Assn. and of federal and state forestry 
departments met in Seattle to check 
their joint efforts at organizing and 
equipping fire fighters in Washington, 
Oregon, and northern California. 

Crews have been doubled in each 
state. Washington, for instance, which 
normally maintains a force of about 400 
experienced men, now has 800. While 
volunteer crews are being organized 


in forest communities, expe: 
taught the danger of turnin 
crowd of amateurs to put out 
@ Fear Haze—One reason fi; 
is so important this year is that 
pall resulting from any large 
fires might prevent efficient s 
patrol of coastal waters and w 
tically halt training of Army 

fliers in the Pacific Northwest 

While fires ignited by ciga: 

matches thrown from. touri 
mobiles probably will decrease vear 
(because there won’t be so many toy; 
ists), a new hazard arises from tho trooy 
trains which pass through the forest, 
‘To cut down fires from this source, the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. wil] at 
tempt to distribute fire-fighting janualy 
to each service man passing through the 
area this summer. 
@ Television Bands—Much of the fire 
fighting technique to be used is an ex 
pansion of methods developed on the 
“tree farms” maintained by large lum 
ber concerns in the area (BW-—Jan.3] 
'42,p58), including two-way radio com 
munication from portable sets. Because 
the Army has taken over the short-wave 
bands formerly used in the forest ser 
ice, the fire fighters this year will use 
television bands. 

The lookout on an isolated mountain 
top, watching for enemy planes or 
smoke, will report to headquarters 
high-frequency radio. Because the wave 
travel only in straight lines, do not curv 
with the earth’s surface, messages will 
have to be relayed from point to point 
in many instances. However, this hand 
cap is offset by the fact that lightning 
storm static doesn’t affect high-fr 
quency communication, 

e Mass Production Method—Basically, 
the fire fighters will use what the timber 
men call the “one lick” system which 
is really a production line technique. A 
crew of trained men rushes ahead in 
the fire’s path. The captain studies th 
terrain for favorable contours and then 
plots his trench line or fire trail. He 
goes ahead, indicating the trail by gas 

cn the tree trunks. Behind him com 
men with axes chopping at the trees 

Behind this advance guard come mor 

men hauling the cut branches and log 
to one side. Others, equipped with 
large hoes and “brush hooks,” denude 
the path of anything that might catch 
fire. Each man takes “one lick’”’ at the 
trail, moves on fast, and thus the fire 
is put under control. 
e Aid from Sky—Parachutes will be used 
on a greatly increased scale this summer 
for dropping food supplies, equipment, 
and men to fire-fighting units in isolated 
areas or in territory cut off by fire from 
headquarters. The West Coast [Lum- 
bermen’s Assn. is about to start a long 
range plan for training an army of forest 
fire fighters. An organization of Junior 
Forest Wardens is being set up for 
school children. 
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She fate of « niin Us Me ing | Shall night” 


7 | JE who carry on a great Amer- 


ican name face the tasks 


ahead in a spirit of hope rather than 
sacrifice. 

For we know from the example of 
Paul Revere that the reward of effort 
is not merely victory. It is a better 
way of life for many more of us. We 
have found that looking back on a 
glorious past brings calm confidence 
in the future. 

To commemorate the 167th anni- 
versary of Paul Revere’s Ride, we 


have prepared a de luxe brochure of 
Longfellow’s poem, with four beauti- 
ful colored prints by the famous 
illustrator, Joseph Boggs Beale, in 
the belief that many Americans will 
wish to own them. 

We will send it to you on receipt 
of 25¢ in coin or a 25¢ Defense 
Stamp and the net proceeds will be 
divided equally between the Army and 
Navy relief societies as a contribu- 
tion from patriotic Americans. Use 


the coupon below for convenience. 


REPRODUCED ON THIS PAGE ARE THE FOUR 834" x 9” PRINTS YOU WILL RECEIVE IN FULL 
COLOR, READY TO FRAME. 
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} 


a, ; Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 


210 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 25¢ in coin or a 25¢ Defense Stamp for 
my copy of the Paul Revere anniversary brochure 


Name 


Address 


POWER FOR THE WAR EFFORT 


TVA's Vast System Bears the Brunt of the Aircraft Aluminum Program 
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/ . miles of transmission lines, supplying major emergency construction program, 
TVA S War Might 450,000 consumers and some of the immediately after funds were authorized 
largest strategic war industries in Amer- by Congress and the President. Wor 
Besides a record-breaking ica. When the 12 new dams are com- began on four dams on the Hiwassc« 
hein teil Tl pleted, ‘T'VA will be operating 28 plants, River and its tributaries, which will add 
construction job fo swell power ot to mention munitions plants. 216,000 kw. of installed capacity. ‘Iwo 
capacity, system is engaging in In mid-summer of 1939, the installed — of the dams, Apalachia and Chatuge, arc 
at: generating capacity of ‘I'VA’s hydro sys- in North Carolina. Ocoee No. 3 is in 
manufacture of munitions. tem had reached 420,000 kw. When Tennessee, and Nottely in Georgia 
projects under construction are com- The defense power tempo was increas 
Electric power is the life-blood of war pleted, the total installed capacity of the ing. In mid-summer of 1941, TVA an 
production. ‘To officials of the ‘Tennes-  ‘T'VA system will be 2,824,500 kw. That nounced that it would be able to spec 
sce Valley Authority, the principal hope would supply the needs of New York construction of Kentucky Dam so that 
of achieving the Victory Program of and Chicago combined. it would be completed in the spring ot 
60,000 fighting aircraft this year and In 1940, the National Defense Coun- 1944, a full year ahead of schedule, add 
125,000 in 1943 rests squarely upon the cil recommended that TVA’s proposal ing 160,000 kw. of installed power ca 
'I'VA power system, soon to be the sec- of expansion for defense power needs be pacity, opening a complete nine-foot 
ond largest producer of electricity in the authorized by Congress. channel to navigation in the Tennessec 
Western Hemisphere (Niagara Hudson e@ For Defense—Congress voted $25,- River—650 miles from Knoxville, ‘Tenn, 
is first). Aluminum, chief requirement 000,000 to begin construction of Chero- to the Ohio River—and more than dou 
of planes, requires vast quantities of kee Dam, 35 miles east of Knoxville, on bling the flood control storage capacit 
clectric power. the Holston River, a tributary of the of the TVA system. Arrangements wer 
e Today's Big Job—Today TVA, with a ‘Tennessee River; also for a new steam also made to install one more generato: 
force of nearly 40,000 employ ees work- plant at Watts Bar Dam, on the Tennes- _ than originally planned, without increas 
ing in seven states, is carrying on what sce River, between Knoxville and Chat- ing the original cost estimate of $105, 
it ‘describes as “the largest construction tanooga, and for additional generators 000,000. 
job in history . . . under schedules of at Wilson and Pickwick Landing Dams. @ Alcoa Agreement—On. Aug. 15, 194! 
speed that are without precedent in Work on these national defense expan- TVA and the Aluminum Co. of Amer 
American construction history.” sions began August 1, 1940. ica signed a contract at Washington by 
Twelve huge dams, two large steam- Construction of Cherokee Dam set a_ which TVA is to operate the five-dam 
electric plants, as well as two large muni- new world’s record in large-scale dam hydroelectric system of the Aluminum 
tions works are being designed and con-_ construction. Ordered built in 20 Co. on the Little Tennessee River 
structed by T'VA’s forces. These 12. months, it was put into construction (BW —Aug.16'41,p7). TVA will not as 
dams, being built simultancously, are de- within 24 hours after its authorization by — sume ownership of the company’s hydro 
scribed as the equivalent, in magnitude Congress, and was completed to closure _ plants, but will direct and control their 
of materials, of eight Boulder Dams. In _ in exactly 16 months. Watts Bar Dam __ operations, and will integrate them with 
terms of men required at one time, the — started producing power early in 1942, the TVA extensive system of dams in 
job is like building three Boulder Dams a _ year ahead of schedule. Those two such a way as to get maximum uscful 
and two Grand Coulee Dams simultane- new plants increased the installed power ness. Such management of a private 
ously at their peak of construction. capacity of the TVA system by about a utility system by a public agency, based 
e17 Power Plants—In addition, the quarter-million kilowaits. upon contract between the _ parties 
TVA forces already have in operation 17 — @ Second Program—On July 17, 1941, reached by negotiation, was hailed as a 
major power plants and thousands of TVA swung into high gear on its second _ pioneering step in a new kind of tcla- 
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“May I suggest that this waste could be curtailed...if regula- 
tions were promulgated requiring frequent checking of tires.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Our Tire Experts are ready, 
Mr. President 


In his recent letter to the Governors of 
all the States, urging a reduction of the 
speed limit to 40 mph. the President said, 
“a large part of our rubber stockpile is 
on the wheels of the more than 30,000,000 
motor vehicles of the country. 


“If this stockpile is conserved by the 
individual motorists ... tires will last 
much longer, cars will run much farther 
and civilian life will be less disturbed 
because of lack of sufficient transpor- 
tation facilities. 


“May I suggest that this waste could be 
curtailed ...if regulations were promul- 
gated requiring frequent checking of tires 
in order to insure their repair or, where 
possible, retreading at the proper time.” 


YOU, as a car owner or truck owner, must 
heed the command. You must make it 
your job to see that your tires are in- 


spected regularly and kept in topcondition. 


To be sure that you are getting experi- 
enced advice and repairs that can be 
relied on, go to a tire dealer. Go toa 
man who makes a business of tires. Go 


HOW AMERICA GROWS RUBBER 
—write for'free illustrated book- 
let on Guayule... and how it 
may solve our rubber problem. 
Dept. B, The General Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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to a store that you are certain has the 
complete equipment and background of 
tire knowledge so vitally necessary today. 


Prepared and qualified to help you,areThe 


General Tire Dealers trom coast-to-coast. 


Staffed with personnel whose experience 
has been solely that of tires; equipped 
with the latest devices for scientific 
inspection and repair of tires; trained 
by many years of specialization in keep- 
ing tires running... your General Tire 
Dealer offers you the benefit of his 
expert knowledge. 


See him...ask him to explain General’s 
12 point War Mileage Plan that can 
give you far in excess of your normal 
mileage, regardless of make of tire. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY - AKRON, 0. 


Answering the Call to Colors 


As Industry Mobilizes for National Defense, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company Supplies Protective Paints to Safeguard This Vital Production 


NDUSTRY is mobilized as never before to turn out the 

things the Nation needs to win the war! And the 
technical staff of The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
is playing a defense role of extreme importance in 
providing proved, protective finishes to serve the 
armament manufacturer. 


Wherever clanging riveter, forge and press are fabri- 
cating the tools of war, you'll find spray guns applying 
Pittsburgh finishes to these products, from barges to 
battleships—from tanks to trucks, trains and transports! 
To supply this far-reaching service for American manu- 
facturers, the Industrial Paint Division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company maintains an extensive organiza- 
tion for research and paint formulation. Every manu- 
facturing operation is under direct laboratory control. 


Today, as in three past wars, Pittsburgh is cooperating 
with Industry to do its part in America’s tremendo 
war effort. Highly trained technical men are working 
with manufacturers throughout the country, helping « 
develop the best and most efficient finishes to prot 
defense production. It is a proud tradition of th 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company to work side by sidé 


with Industry in the service of America. 


Users of industrial finishes can save time and costs by 
consulting our technical experts. They can help yo 
solve many problems that confront manufacturers if 
today’s changing conditions. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPAN 


Industrial Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N. J.; Houston, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif 
Portland, Ore. 


Thresher Varnish Company Division, Dayton, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 
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tionship between public and_ private 
ise. 
he Aluminum Co. years ago built 
Cheoah. Calderwood and Santectlah 
power dams in the mountains of l'en- 
nessee and North Carolina. Nantahala 
and Glenville are two new projects. 
eGets Fontana Site—lhe contract fur- 
ther provided for acquisition by TVA of 
the Aluminum Co.'s Fontana Dam site. 
There, |'VA already has under construc- 
tion the highest dam ever built east of 
the Mississippi River. Pearl Harbor gave 
support to TVA’s proposal for more war 
wer, including Fontana Dam, much- 
debated Douglas Dam on the French 
Broad River, two hydro projects on the 
Holston and Watauga Rivers, a fourth 
unit at Watts Bar steam plant and ad- 
ditions to steam- and hydro-generating 
capacity at existing projects. Work on 
the additional projects is being speeded. 
The surge of ‘I'VA war efforts includes 
munitions. ‘he President recommended 
in his budget message that ‘I'VA build a 
lage chemical plant on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Behind that recommendation 
are more than eight years of experience 
by TVA in working the magic element 
of phosphorus—a key to life and a 
weapon of death and devastation. 
¢ Adapting Facilities—I'VA already op- 
erates laboratories, pilot plants, and 
commercial-sized chemical plants. Re- 
search there produced new phosphatic 
fertilizers, sent to 47 states for farm 
tests. By minor changes, an existing 
plant is being adapted so that almost its 
tull capacity may be used for producing 
clemental phosphorus. To this, the new 
plant on the Gulf of Mexico will be 
added, if the President’s recommenda- 
tion is approved by Congress. 


Another unit will also be a two-pur- 
pose plant: for manufacture of calcium 
metaphosphate, which is one of the 
TVA-developed fertilizers, and for pro- 
duction of phosphorus for use as a mu- 
nition. The two plants together will be 
capable of producing in a year 170,000 
tons of calcium metaphosphate for the 
land, or 33,000 tons of elemental phos- 
phorous for war. 

Although the 'VA phosphorus out- 

put will help, it will not be enough for 
war needs and expansion of manufactur- 
ing capacity for phosphorus is seen as 
an immediate need. Demands of war in- 
dustries for elemental phosphorus are 
increasing. For example, much is used 
in the manufacture of transparent plas- 
tic as shatter-proof windows for bomber 
planes. Bombs and smoke screens de- 
mand more. 
e Heat Process—Like the other TVA 
processes, the production of metaphos 
does not require sulphuric acid. It is a 
heat process for which ‘T'VA uses elec- 
tric furnaces. Sulphuric acid is essential 
in the manufacture of the ordinary su- 
perphosphate of industry and most of 
its concentrated superphosphate. But 
now the supply of acid for fertilizer is 
threatened. The production of certain 
explosives and the intensification of the 
war industries is taking so much sul- 
phuric acid that the prospect is for a cur- 
tailment of superphosphate manufac- 
ture this year. 

Late in 1940 the War Department 
notified ‘I'VA to prepare for production 
of explosives at an existing plant. Plans 
were also approved for construction of a 
new and modern synthetic ammonia 
plant to supplant the production of am- 
monia by the old cyanamide process in 


the plant as originally constructed dur 
ing the previous war. The plans per 
mutted continued operation of the phos 
phate furnaces located in a portion of 
the plant. 
@ Aluminum from Clay—Quictly, ‘I1'VA 
has long been in research for production 
of aluminum from a clay 
throughout the country. It would take 
the place of raw material now imported 
across increasingly perilous seas 
Research of ‘I'VA has extended into 
many other fields linked with the war 
effort, such as development of farm 
equipment that will aid the ‘food for 
freedom” move. 


Silver's New Job 


Nelson asks Treasury for 
40,000 tons of white metal to 
pinch-hit in scores of industrial 
uses, notably bus bars. 


COMMON 


Announcement this week by War 
Production Board Chairman Donald 
Nelson that the ‘Treasury Department 
has been asked to exhume 40,000 tons 
of Uncle Sam’s silver hoard from. its 
West Point vaults and “‘loan”’ it for use 
in war work points up the fact that the 
precious white metal is becoming as 
valuable for its industrial applications 
as it is for coin of the realm 

The silver that WPB wants the 
Treasury to disgorge amounts to 960, 
000,000 troy oz., or almost a third of 
the government’s trove, which totaled 
an estimated 3,280,000,000 oz. on the 
first of the year. At the present rate 


ys 


Construction records were shattered with the completion 
ot the Cherokee Dam in the TVA project. Started 24 
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hours after its authorization by Congress, it was com- 
pleted in 16 months—four months ahead of schedule 
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They wanted to STOP FIRE 
... not Production! 


AN IMPORTANT PART of Com- 

pany “X’s” production line 
is their 4,000-gallon dip tank. 
It contains $6,000 to $8,000 
worth of lacquer — which is 
highly inflammable. Any shut- 
down of the dip tank stops the 
entire production line. 


A BUILT-IN LUX SYSTEM of 33 

cylinders was installed. 
Now, every time a fire occurs 
in Company “X’s” dip tank, it 
is smothered by a thick, hard- 
hitting cloud of LUX carbon 
dioxide snow-and-gas — one of 
the fastest of all fire-killers. 


AVE you flammable liquids or 
| electrical equipment in your 
plant? Guard these fire hazards 
with the speedy, flame-killing pow- 
er of LUX carbon dioxide—the gas 
that harms nothing but fire! 

LUX portable extinguishers 


424 West Street 


~~ - - f 
“ a & 
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FIRES WERE EXPECTED to 

break out in this dip 
tank. Company “X” wanted a 
built-in extinguishing system, 
named 2 essentials: (1) The 
extinguishing agent must not 
contaminate the lacquer. (2) 
Shutdowns must be minimized, 


COLD, CLEAN, DRY, LUX gas is 

completely harmless. Its 
vapor disappears into thin air, 
does not spoil the lacquer, 
causes no mess in the dip tank. 
Company “X’s” production line 
now continues operation within 
10 to 15 minutes after a fire! 


range from a two-pound, pistol-type 
unit to wheeled types containing 
100 pounds of carbon dioxide. Built- 
in types may be manually or auto- 
matically operated; may protect a 
single spot or an entire process 
room. Write us for full details. 


Walter Kidde Company, Inc. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Non-Coinage 
Use* of Silver, 
U. S. and Canada 
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Dote: Handy & Hormen estimates 


of domestic consumption of silver }y 
the arts (sterling and plated flatware. 
hollowware, and jewelry) and industry. 
the tonnage to be turned over to war 
work is several times greater than our 
annual needs for all noncoinag« appli- 
cations. 

@ Use Rises Spectacularly—Total non. 
coinage consumption of silver in th 


\ 


_ United States and Canada last year 
| reached the astounding figure of 80, 
| 000,000 troy oz., a 95% increase over 


the previous record consumption of 
41,000,000 oz. in 1940. For the first 
three months of this year, consumption 
is estimated at the rate of 120,000,00 
oz. annually. 

Directly or indirectly, virtually all of 


| this increase is attributable to the war 


Rising consumer income hiked sales of 
sterling silver flatware and hollowware 
last year to better than 50% above 
1940's substantial figures. Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone, jewelry trade _publica- 
tion, believes that, in spite of the 10% 


| retail tax slapped on last fall, sales of 


all kinds of sterling ware currently are 
nearly double what they were this time 


| in 1940. Effect of this on total non- 


coinage consumption may be judged by 
the fact that an estimated 65% of the 


| 80,000,000 oz. of silver used by the 
| arts and industry last year went into 
| sterling ware and jewelry. 

| @ Big Sales Effort—Incidentally, jewel- 


ers scotch the idea that the flood of 
war marriages has been principally te- 
sponsible for the boom in_ sterling. 
Hasty wartime weddings generally dont 
involve heavy investments in high-priced 
household goods. More aggressive met- 
chandising by manufacturers and re 
tailers is considered a major factor m 
upping silverware sales (though its 
definitely secondary, of course, to im 


| creased consumer income). 


Sterling is in for still greater pro 
motion as plated silverware disappears 
from the market. Washington has now 
banned further use of base metal alloys 
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or silverplate. Commonest alloy for 
late contains 65% copper; in sterling 
‘925 fine, by law) there can be no more 
than 7.5% copper. So far there has 


been no crackdown on the small amount | 


of base metal needed to make sterling. | 
¢ Plate Disappears—Most manufacturers 
of plate discontinued their cheaper lines | 
gme months ago, have since concen- | 


trated on high-priced lines and sterling. 
At least one large company which has 
made only plate in the past, will shortly 


come out with a complete line of 


sterling ware. 

Popularity of sterling silver jewelry 
has increased greatly in the past few 
years. Now manufacturers of costume 
jewelry also are using sterling and 800 
fne silver (8 parts silver, 2 parts base 
metal) instead of priority-pinched base 
metals in gold plated jewelry. 

e New Industrial Uses—Most important 
to the majority of business men, how- 
ever, is the tremendous increase in 
the use of silver for a multitude of in- 
dustrial applications. This results in 
part from the expansion of established 
uses, in part from the development of 


new wartime uses and from the substi- | 


tution of silver for baser—but scarcer— 
metals. Two or three years ago only a 
few thousand ounces of silver were used 
in solder annually. Now millions of 
ounces are going to replace tin in 
solder (BW —Jul.19’41,p15), and are 
combined with other metals in low- 
temperature brazing alloys. The low 
fow point of silver alloys makes it 
possible to join dissimilar metals at 
relatively low temperatures. 
¢ Noncorrosive Linings—Silver’s _resis- 
tance to corrosion makes it an excellent 
substitute for nickel plate, copper, and 
stainless steel in lining chemical vats, 
vessels, tubes, etc. Silver used in this 
way generally is rolled on steel by the 
old duplex method (the same one which 
made the treasured Sheffield plate), in- 
stead of electroplated. One large paint 
company recently placed an order for 
12 tons of silver to be used like this. 
Silver alloy is replacing babbitt metal 
in airplane bearings. Object here is not 
so much to save tin as to increase the 
strength of bearings which must stand 
up under heavier loads and higher tem- 
peratures, 
¢ Electrical Uses—Silver is replacing cop- 
per in certain types of electrical con- 
tacts and in fine wire. It has the highest 
electrical conductivity of any metal, but 
the price differential precluded its use 
in all but the most specialized applica- 
tions until the copper squeeze came. 
Now that the Treasury seems to have 
found a way to get around silver legisla- 
tion, which probably would not permit 
selling its hoard for defense uses—even 
at its $1.29 an oz. monetary value—the 


WPB intends to have much of it go | 


into bus bars, used to conduct electric 
current in electrolytic plants. Silver used 
in bus bars could easily be recovered 
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Less Fatigue - Power Driving « Fewer 
Operations = 50% Less Assembly Cost 
with Phillips Screws 


Yesterday — slow, painstaking 
slotted screw driving with plenty 
of muscle and plenty of care to see 
that the driver blade stayed in the 
slot. Plus plenty of time per assem- 
bly charged on the cost sheet. 

Today — fast driving with the 
Phillips Screw that clings to the 
driver and prevents driver slippage. 
Faster driving methods are safe — 
more jobs where electric and pneu- 
matic drivers can be employed. In 
the average case, Phillips Screws 
cut assembly time in half! 


Add up the savings—this 50% re- 
duction in time, the better work done 
by men less fatigued, the elimination 
of extra operations (including re- 
finishing scratched surfaces), the 
freedom from crooked screws and 
split screw heads—and you'll find you 
have a 50% saving in assembly cost 
as well as valuable assembly time. 

Please your men and your cost 
accountant by changing to Phillips. 
They are easy as pie to drive — and 
make every assembly dollar do 
twice the work. 


Any of the firms listed below will tell you more 


GIVE YOU Dt snus AT LOWER COST) 


WOOD SCREWS + MACHINE SCREWS + SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS + SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
¢ SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


U.S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839; 2,046,840: 2,082,085; 
2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. |. 
erbury, Conn. 


The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
International Screw Co., Detroit, q 

The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Screw & Mfg. Co., eee 


New England Screw Co., Keewe, N.H. 
The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 


ae, Pn Chester, N.Y. 


Co., ’ 
inc., Chicago, il. 
i cee . Co., South: , Conn. 
Nashua, N.H. - nies 
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once the need for it was over; hence 
the Treasury's scheme for loaning it. 

@ Treasury Pays the Price—If the sil- 
ver for bus bars were not forthcoming 
from the Treasury's stockpile, it prob- 
ably would not be forthcoming at all. 
The government is obliged by law to 
buy all the domestically-mined silver 
offered at 71.11¢ an ounce. Since silver 
sells in the open market for 354¢ an oz., 


producers naturally run right to the 
‘Treasury with all domestic output. 
Between 150,000,000 and 160,000,- 
000 oz. of silver produced outside the 
United States in the Western Hemi- 
sphere (mostly Mexico and Canada) 
could be made available to American 
buyers annually. With noncoinage con- 
sumption now absorbing this supply at 
the rate of 120,000,000 oz. a year, 


there would not be much left oye; in 
bus bars. 

Present price of 354¢ an oz. in 4), 
open market just tops that of the Trea. 
ury on Mexican and Canadia; 
The government has agreed to purchase 
all offerings of newly-mined \{exic;, 
silver up to 6,000,000 oz. a month, ay, 
a lesser amount of Canadian silver». 
35¢ an oz. oI 


Silver. 


® Household Equipment—Manufacture 
of vacuum cleaners is halted April 30 by 
Order L-18-b. During April production 
continues at the same rate as during the 
last three months. 

Manufacturers of ice boxes, already 
subject to a percentage cut in steel use, 
are prohibited (Order L-7-b) from using 
more than 20 Ib. of steel in any box 
produced after June 30. 

Kerosene refrigerators are exempted, 
by Amendment 3, from the April 30 
production halt imposed by order L-5-c. 

Manufacture of household or commer- 
cial appliances Containing a small heat- 
ing element, motor, or vibrator, with 
listed exceptions, is forbidden after May 
31 (Order L-65). Meanwhile production 
up to a quarter of 1941 output is per- 
mitted except that use of resistance mate- 
rial is held to 15% and no copper, alumi- 
num, alloy steel or tin may = used ex- 
cept for metal in process March 30. 

Prices of 44 appliances were frozen 
at Mar. 30 levels by OPA (Temporary 
Price Regulation 18). 

Consumption of iron and stcel in 
manufacture of cooking utensils during 
the second quarter of 1942 is cut (Order 
L-30) to 90% of the rate of metal 
consumption in the year ended June 30, 
1941. Use in listed kitchenware and 
essential household articles is cut 30%, 
and in another list of nonessential house- 
hold articles the cut is 50%. Use of zinc 
in the latter two classes is cut 50%, and 
no metal at all may be used in the third 
class after July 1. 


© Office Equipment—Metal filing cab- 
inets, safes, and visible record equipment 
may not be manufactured except on 
A-1 ratings, according to Order L-13-a. 
Use of metal in office shelving is cut to 
half the rate in the year ended last July. 
Manufacture of all other metal office 
furniture is to stop May 31 and goods 
produced after April 1 may be sold only 
on A-] ratings. 


@ Farm Equipment—Need for greater 
production of foods, principally edible 
oils, sugar, and potatoes, has caused 
WPB to allot 25,000 additional tons of 
materials for farm equipment on an A-3 
rating (Amendment No. 1 to Order 
P-95). This is in addition to the origi- 
nal allocation of 1,793,647 tons. Irriga- 
tion equipment gets 17,000 tons. 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


@ Fluorescent Lighting—Sale of fluores- 
cent lighting fixtures after June 1 is 
limited to orders rated A-2. Manufacture 
may be continued to the extent mate- 
rials are obtained by extending A-2 
ratings or through the Production Re- 
quirements Plan. During the first 20 
days of April, manufacture may continue 
from parts on hand. 


© Fasteners—Use of copper and _ its 
alloys is forbidden in zippers, hooks and 
cyes, brassiere hooks, snap fasteners, and 
other closures (Order L-68). Use of steel 
and zinc is restricted for each type, and 
manufacture of metal zippers is prohib- 
ited for listed types of garments. 


© Toys—After June 30 no toy may be 
produced (Order L-81) using any of a 
list of prohibited metals, cloths, plastics, 
colors, and chemicals, or using more 
than 7% by weight of iron, steel, zinc, 
or rayon. Meanwhile, use of the latter 
materials is held to 25% of last year’s 
rate and, for the prohibited materials, 
only inventories on hand may be used. 


© Caskets—Use of iron and steel in cas- 
kets, shipping cases, and burial vaults 
(except for hardware and liners required 
by state law) is forbidden after July 1 by 
Order L-64. Use of other metal is for- 
bidden immediately. Meanwhile, steel use 
is tapered from 75% of the 1940 rate 
in April to 25% in June. 


@ Leather—No__goatskin suitable _ for 
military use shall be used for any other 
purpose (Order M-114). Tanners must 
limit amount of goat, kid, and cabretta 
skin put into process to 80% of 1941 
rate except to fill military orders. 


@ Paper—OPA is working out voluntary 
agreements with paper merchants to 
stabilize markups on bond, cover, bristol, 
and book papers at substantially present 
levels. It has suggested maximum prices 
for used multiwall paper bags. For plain 
five-ply bags, sold by a dealer in carload 
lots, recommended price is 53¢ each. 


@ Ink—Use of chrome yellow and orange, 
molybdate orange, chrome green, orange 
mineral and organic pigments in the man- 
ufacture of ink is limited (Order M-53) 
to 70% of the 1941 rate, and iron blue 
is limited to 100%. Use of oil soluble 


toners in black ink and of glycerol phthal- 
ate or phenolic resins in gloss ink js 
prohibited, as is use of alkali blue or 
other organic toners. 

Ink manufacturers are granted a rating 
of A-5 (Order P-94) on purchases of in- 
organic colors and organic pigments up 
to 50% of 1941 use and on iron blues, 
zincated resins, ester gum up to 80% 


© Glycerine—Order M-58 subjects deliv- 
eries of more than 50 Ib. of glycerine to 
allocation by WPB after May 1. Use of 
glycerine in antifreeze is prohibited. 


© Metals—Copper allocation program de- 
veloped by WPB’s requirements commut- 
tee will cut civilian consumption by 
about 60% from 1940 levels. 

Semifinished steel will no longer be 
allocated to makers of seamless tubing 
who do not make their own steel, and 
they will have to rely on priority ratings. 
So will nonintegrated producers of steel 
sheets and pipe who have been buving 
semifinished steel from integrated com- 
panies. 


@ Rubber—Amendment of the rubber 
order (M-15-b) forbids use of crude or 
latex in about 20 more products, reduces 
the permitted consumption in 50 others, 
and adds a number of items to the per 
mitted list, for a net reduction of about 
1,000 tons a month. 


@ Foil—Use of lead foil for packaging 
tobacco is forbidden after May 1 (Amend- 
ment No. 1, Order M-38-c). 


@ Other Priority Actions—All pig iron 
tonnage is subjected to allocation by 
amendment of M-17. Users must file 
PD-69 and PD-70 monthly. . . . Tubular 
radiator lines are simplified by Schedule 
VI of Order L-42. . . . By Order 
M-123, manufacturers may not deliver 
asbestos textiles except for industrial 
packings and on priority ratings. . . . Lawn 
mower production is prohibited after 
June 30 and steel consumption is halved 
in the interim: by Order L-67. 


© Other Price Actions—Temporary Regu- 
lation 17 freezes the prices of plumbing 
fixtures at Mar. 30 levels. . . . Price Regu- 
lation 112 sets prices for Pennsylvania 
anthracite at the levels, still prevailing, 
of Oct. 1-15. 
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Business Week 


So you've got a 


War Contract? 


Brotuer .. . if you think you've got worries, 
you should have seen Harry X last month!* 
I got a rush call from Harry one morning 
come over to his office quick. I've been selling 
Harry since 1915. He makes a little gadget 
they use on automobiles. Nice business. 
Good-sized plant. Hires about 200 men 
regularly, works ‘em a 40 hour week, with a 
little overtime before the new models come 
out. 


**Listen,’’ he says, the minute I get my foot in 
the door. “I just got a war contract. Sub- 
assembly. I get my materials from thirteen 
different sources spread all over the map, 
and I put the things together here. Have to 
keep one line going on the old product, too 
... they’re using it on Jeeps. Listen... I'm 
putting two ten-hour shifts on this job. All 
new faces and mostly women. I’m swamped 
with paperwork. Got any ideas, any systems? 
Ever organized a job like this before? 1 got to 
start delivery in 30 days!’ 


Well, I didn’t have time to start from scratch 
on Harry's problem. So I dropped back to the 
office and began digging around in our data 
file. Took me a couple of hours. I got back to 
see Harry the same day. This is what he 
elected . . . on the spot: 


1. A Kardex Personnel System, the 
same one we put in seven months ago for 
a new Ordnance Plant down in Alabama. 
Fitted Harry's job like a charm. 


2. A Kardex Procurement System— 
practically the same thing we did for an 
Aircraft Plant out on the West Coast——as 
a follow-up on their sub-contractors. 


3. AKardex Production-Progress Record, 
to go right in Harry's own office. This 
one's a honey. Reports from every de- 
partment, also in Kardex, are posted 
daily to Harry's personal production- 
summary. FACT POWER? Say, he’s got 


*A true case—name deleted by request. 
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his finger on every detail every minute. 
Calls it his ‘‘desk-side machine tool!’’ 


And we installed the whole set-up, 
ready to go, without using a person on 
Harry's staff. 


Success Story? Well, call it anything you 
want—we're doing the same thing every day 
THIS YEAR. Just multiply Harry by thou 
sands. And count the 20 biggest war manu 
facturers in the U. §. too—Remington Rand's 
serving EVERY ONE OF THEM! Not just with stee 
files, mind you. Not just visible records. Not just 
card and paper forms. They're using our systems 
proved in advance systems tailored to their in 
dividual needs. 


Harry gave me a new slant with this “‘desk 
side machine tool’ angle. That's what I'm 
calling our Kardex systems today--ApMIN- 
ISTRATIVE MacuiINE Toots. It’s a mouthful 
but that’s what they are! 


Mister, if you need any administrative mach- 
ine tools, we've got a big data file over at our 
office. Plenty on tap there. Experience proved 
in practice. Look up my number in the phone 
book. I can get over right away. 


Yee Ce Hires 


Repusclalive 


SERVING AMERICA WITH FACT POWER 


Kardex Production Controls 
Kardex Procurement Controls 
Kardex Personnel Controls 
Kardex Progress Controls 
Kardex Too/ Crib Controls 
Kardex Machine Load Controls 
Kardex Material Controls 

-.- Kardex for every production problem 


AMERICAN 
REDUCTION 
DRIVES! 


| rr 


This American Reduction Drive operates a Groov- 

Pin Production machine at from 130 to 55 RPM 

from a 3 HP motor operating at 1800 RPM. 
Groov-Pin Corporation, Union City, 
N. J., makers of Groov-Pins, drive 
studs and thread-cutting Groov- 
Screws, recently installed American 
Reduction Drives on special produc- 
tion machines that turn out millions 
of parts! By flange-mounting an 
American Reduction Drive on the 
shaft of each machine, it was possible 
to eliminate a countershaft and two 
spiral gears. 


Results: A more compact, efficient 
speed reduction unit for each ma- 
Dies. Low-cost installation, opera- 
tion and maintenance. Multi-million 
parts production flows more smoothly! 


Install an AMERICAN REDUCTION DRIVE 


Immediately available from stock. 

Mounts on shaft of driven machine. 

Easy, inexpensive to install or relocate. 

Low installed cost and low maintenance. 
Compact, saves valuable working space. 
Any speed from 154 down to 11 RPM. 

Six standard sizes, /2 to 25 HP, can be used 
on any standard motor. 


} 
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THE AMERICAN 
PULLEY COMPANY 


4280 WISSAHICKON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Furniture: 1942 


Able to get materials and 
to turn out goods, industry sees 
trouble in transportation bottle- 
necks, war-diminished market. 


Suppose you had manufacturing ca- 
pacity to spare. Suppose your potential 
customers had a rapidly expanding pur- 
chasing power. Youd probably be 


turning handsprings about your manu- 


facturing prospects, wouldn’t you? 

Wood furniture manufacturers are 

pretty much in that situation. ‘They 
have plant and machinery sufficient to 
permit a 10% to 15% expansion in 
output without too much strain; their 
growing volume of war work on air- 
plane parts, navy rafts, etc., is not im- 
mediately encroaching on regular civil- 
ian output, and since skilled woodwork- 
ers are not readily trained for metal- 
working, they are not in great danger of 
losing their best men. 
@As Regards Materials—Morcover, 
shortages of materials can and probably 
will be overcome. In the first place, 
most types of wood, basic raw material, 
are likely to continue plentiful, and 
wherever finer woods do run short—as 
with teakwood from the Far East, and 
perhaps mahogany from Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies—veneers and 
domestic woods can be substituted. 

Similarly, although dwindling stocks 

of nails, glue, and varnish are hard to 
replace, production can be maintained 
by using more wood pegs, flour, or other 
pastes, and oils and other finishing ma- 
terials. In upholstery work, hard-to-get 
burlap (from India), metal springs, and 
rubber may be replaced with hair and 
cotton stuffings; and as the pinch on 
wool, mohair, rayon, and other fabric 
fibers for coverings tightens, manufac- 
turers will turn to more velours, home- 
spuns, and other cottons. 
e@ Public Attitude—Nor is that all. With 
new autos, appliances, and other dura- 
ble consumer goods off the market, the 
public is not likely to quarrel over sub- 
stitutions in style or method of: manu- 
facture. (Indeed, pegs instead of nails 
will add something for lovers of wood- 
craft.) 

And with income booming under the 
stimulus of soaring armament expendi- 
tures, people are going to feel like 
spending. Last year, the dollar volume 
of wood furniture sales (excluding radio 
and phonograph cabinets) jumped from 
$430,000,000 to $585,000,000, or a 


gain of 35%. This year, if “normal” 


|patterns hold in an ‘abnormal world, 
| dollar volume should run around $790,- 


000,000, or another increase of 35%. 

@ But No Handsprings—And yet, furni- 
ture people are not turning handsprings. 
Even though an all-time high in pro- 


duction is assured, the trade 
it won't be able to deliver 
later in the year—because of 
tation bottlenecks. Right nov 
shortage threatens truck 

from manufacturer to retai 
and via terminals and wareh 

More important, however, 

on railroad freight are a disti 
bility for next autumn or y 
partial ban on transportation 
essential civilian goods not on 
accentuate each furniture maz 
er’s difficulties in getting wood 
and other supplies, but it w 
jeopardize the movement of 
ished products to retailer; and 
ultimate delivery, from retaile: 
sumer. Already there have bec 
and delays—especially at Christi 
and other peak-load periods. 
@ Retail Sales Are Slow—And there ; 
more immediate cause for gloom-—opy 
the demand side. Retail sales have been 
slow of late—only 5% to 10° ahead 
of last year. And in January manufac. 
turers’ bookings were off 2%. Appar. 
ently, the very certainty that furniture 
will be available when and if wanted 
has proved a boomerang. 

Housewives have rushed out to bw 
household appliances, wool clothing 
and other articles that may run short 
putting off furniture until later. Fur 
thermore, the current letdown may be 
but a compensation for the heavy pu: 
chases by consumers (and retailers) dur 
ing mid-1941, when prices were rising 
sharply and anticipatory buying was the 
order of the day. Now with OPA bus 
on the job of curbing prices, the “beat 
the-price-rise” spur is absent. 

@ Homemakers Hesitate—But furniture 
men are worried lest this current easing 
in demand be more than _ temporar 
With conscription into the Army 
omnipresent possibility, young couple 
now hesitate to invest heavily in home 
furnishings. ‘Thus, sales of living roo 
and bedroom suites (“‘suits’ to the 
trade) have dropped off almost to the 
vanishing point. Another big group of 
buyers, the white-collar classes, like 
wise will cut down on spending as 1 
come taxes mount faster than earnings 
Retailers observed a noticeable drop 1 
store visits as March 15 taxtime drew 
near. Another thing: Federal Reserv 
instalment credit regulations are get 
ting tighter. 

Finally, residential building this year 
will be off 25% to 33% from 194], 
hardly a good omen. Furniture men 
have learned from long experience that 
new homes move suites. And they are 
unwilling to throw away that rulet 
thumb yardstick of their business, de- 
spite the fact that in recent years vol 
ume has far outgained the rate of new 
home building. 

@ In Relation to Income—This last fact 
would seem to suggest a more direct 
cause-and-effect relationship between 10- 
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come and furniture sales than between 
home-building and _ furniture _ sales, 
especially when it is noted that home 
building (as well as furniture) always 
responds to a rise in purchasing power. 
Moreover, of late, replacement demand, 
especially among the lower-income 
brackets, has become more important 
than the “‘starting-house” market—and 
this is the very market which is ex- 
panding most rapidly, and which holds 
out the greatest promise this year. 

But here is the curious point about 

this industry. Even if buying does perk 
up soon and dollar volume rises, busi- 
ness for the so-called furniture store is 
not going to improve. On the con- 
trary. Such stores on the average ob- 
tain only 45% of total volume from 
furniture sales. The remainder comes 
from radios, refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, stoves, ranges, floor coverings, 
lamps, and other articles, production of 
which is now being reduced drastically, 
if not eliminated. 
e Crossed Fingers—Any gain in furni- 
ture will not make up ultimate losses 
in these sales. And that is another rea- 
son why furniture manufacturers are 
crossing their fingers. ‘They find it 
hard to believe that they can be pros- 
perous while their best customers run 
into the red. 

Moreover, furniture men know that 
the War Production Board is eyeing 
their organizations and facilities with 
increasing avidity, wondering: “What 
kind of arms production are these fac- 
tories suited for?” ‘Thus, furniture man- 
ufacturers can’t feel certain, despite 
current indications, that 1942 will be 
another banner year for civilian output. 


Aircraft Council 


Production group set up 
by Southern California manufac- 
turers tackles worker transpor- 
tation as its first major problem. 


The setting up this week of an Air- 
craft War Production Council by eight 
major Southern California airplane man- 
ufacturers merely formalizes an arrange- 
ment that has been informally in effect 
for several months. Principal function 
of the council will be to act as a clearing 
house for information on production, 
labor, subcontracting, employee trans- 
portation, and other common problems. 
¢ Ae National Group?—Including only 
the prime aircraft contractors of South- 
ern California—Consolidated, Douglas, 
Lockheed, North American, Northrup, 
Ryan, Vega, and Vultee—the council 
may eventually serve as a coordinating 
group for all prime contractors in the 
nation. In a sense, it does now since 
more than half its membership operates 
plants in other parts of the country. 
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Together these prime contractors em- 
ploy more than 250,000 workers and 
are making 65% of the nation’s air- 
plane total. 

Avowedly an instrument to remove | 
bottlenecks and to accelerate produc- | 
tion through the exchange of informa- 
tion, A.W.P.C. will also function in 
Washington and Sacramento as a manu- 
facturers’ pressure group when occasion 
arises. 

@ Worker Transportation—As an ex- 
ample of how the new setup will oper- 
ate, the first industry-wide problem it | 
has attacked is worker transportation. | 
In geographically widespread Los An- | 
geles, the council has conducted a trgns- | 
portation survey of workers in all eight | 
companies. It 1s now engaged in trying | 
to secure ‘“‘a reasonable allocation of 
retreads’” from Washington based on | 
war industry personnel in the city rather 
than on population distribution. It 
cites the fact that Los Angeles is an 
auto. and not a common-carrier town. 

The group has opened negotiations 
with the California Railroad Commis- 
sion and several other agencies to im- 
prove rail and street car transportation 
to the widely scattered plants, and it 
is encouraging workers who use their | 
own cars to carry other workers in their 
neighborhood. The A.W.P.C. is also 
initiating a drive for more low-cost | 
housing adjacent to plants. 
e@ Production Information—There is no | 
indication yet of the extent to which 
production information will be ex- | 
changed, but it is believed that it will 
include all that is available—such major 
engineering advances as Vultee and 
Consolidated’s assembly lines, North 
American’s steel airplanes. The A.W. 
P.C. will not act as a coordinator in 
the exchange of parts and machine 
tools, although the failure of plane 
companies to make such exchanges re- 
ceived legislative criticism in recent in- 
vestigations by a California state senate 
committee and the ‘Truman committee. 

Sponsors insist A.W.P.C. will confine 

itself wholly to the interchange of in- 
formation, the most important part of 
which concerns subcontractors, their 
methods, equipment, and capacity. 
e Some Lobbying, Maybe—In the event 
of a legislative attack on all Southern 
California airplane factories, the A.W. 
P.C. will probably act as a protective 
“informational” and lobbying commit- 
tee. Spokesmen for the participants say 
no trouble with the Sherman Act is 
anticipated because subcontractors are 
not required to do business through the 
committee and “no activities are con- 
templated that involve restraint of 
trade.” 

While some observers suspect the 
move may have been dictated somewhat 
by postwar automotive industry rivalry, 
it is generally believed that the imme- 
diate and obvious advantages of the 


setup were primarily responsible for it. 


HOW TO SOLVE 
Your Industrial Finish 
Problems on War Products 


JONES-DABNEY CO. has 
industrial finishes to meet a 
wide range of government 
specifications and to fit your 

own production schedules. 


With asubstantial part of our production 
facilities and our research laboratories 
converted to war needs, we are prepared 
to deliver promptly lacquers, varnishes, 
enamels, synthetic resins and paints 
meeting U. S. specifications. 

All our knowledge gained through 
years of service to industrial manufac- 
turers is available to give you finishes 
that meet government ‘Specs,’ and our 
trained field men are ready to show you 
how each required specification may be 
most efficiently and economically fitted 
into your production program. 


Write today for our useful new booklet 
onJU.S. specifications, and the finishes required 
for your war production. 


Jones-Dabney Co. 


Industrial Division of 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WIGHT SHIFTS 
ARE NECESSARY 


War time production demands an “al! out” 
effort day and night, and everyone realizes 
the national necessity of night shift operation. 


BUT NEIGHBORS COMPLAIN 


Nevertheless your neighbors still XC > 
like to sleep at night and the 

thump of Diesel exhaust or intake, com 
pressor intake, or the roar of steam blow-off 
bring in complaints. 


\) 
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MAXIM caw sotve 


MAXIM SILENCERS can reduce these 
exhaust, intake, and blow-off noises 
to a whisper. For the sake of good public 
relations consult MAXIM. The Maxim Silen- 
cer Co., 86 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


ete 


pepe would happen to you 


if gasoline and oul sales 
stopped? How would you get 
to work? How would you heat 
your home and cook your food? 
Sure, you could get by for awhile, 
but your working standards and 
your efficiency would be cut 
proportionately. 


Ten years ago, Lane-Wells in- 
troduced the Gun Perforator 
and greatly simplified the pro- 
cess of getting oil from the 
ground. Less steel was required 
for casing because wells could 
be selectively completed. Thin 
oil bearing formations could be 
accurately located and tapped. 
Secondary producing zones 


UpPOSC 


gasoline sales S00, 


Ypped 


could be opened to increase the 
ultimate production of a well. 


The American Petroleum Indus- 
try, today, faces the problems of 
war production. Steel supplies 
have been curtailed. Drilling in 
most areas has been restricted; 
yet oil production must be 
maintained. 


Lane-Wells makes available to 
oil well operators everywhere 
services designed to increase oil 
production and cut production 
costs. Experienced field men are 
on call 24 hours a day at Lane- 
Wells 34 Branches throughout 
the oil fields to provide Service 
to oil companies in their most 
important production program. 


Radioactivity Well Logging 
Through Casing permits cased-off 
roducing zones to be accurately 
ocated and opened by the Gun 
Perforator. 


LANE-WELLS COMPANY « LOS ANGELES » HOUSTON + OKLAHOMA CITY 


Lane-Wells Company believes that oil is a vital factor in building and 
maintaining our war production. Lane-Wells resources are at the com- 
mand of the American Petroleum Industry because any contribution to 
the advancement of the industry is an investment in our national welfare. 
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Aid for Exporters 

Seven-point memorandum 
issued by OPA and BEW helps 
to clarify position of traders, 
but ships still are No. 1 worry. 


| The joint memorandum issued this 
week by the Office of Price Administ 
tion and the Board of Economic Wa: 
| fare laying down a seven-point prograin 
aimed at systematizing wartime exports 
caused little more than a ripple in the 
foreign trade community. For, though 
the plan is well thought out and pro 
vides most of the adjustments in export 
price control for which traders have 
| been clamoring, it cannot solve the 
| basic problem. The reat curb on export 
| business today is shipping space, and 
| traders know that the situation is bound 
| to be much tighter before there are any 
signs of improvement. 

The spring push of the Axis (which 
every informed foreign trader confi 
dently expects) has been slow in devel 
oping (BW —Mar.14'42,p34), but there 
is no lack of signs that the preliminaries 
are under way—in the Orient, in the 
Mediterranean, and in the Atlantic. 


Pressure on Russia 


On the same day that 75 Japanese 
planes made their first raids on Ceylon 
and threatened to cut off British supply 
ships from reaching the whole east coast 
of India, the new Japanese ambassador 
in Moscow is reported to have pre- 
sented a demand from ‘Tokyo that 
Russia withdraw its troops from the 
Manchurian border and abandon the 
well-equipped and fully staffed military 
airfields which line the peninsula north 
of Vladivostok. Moscow knows that 
this is an inevitable prelude to a Japa- 
nese attack on Siberian Russia though it 
might be delayed until later this spring. 

In the Mediterranean, the British 
stronghold at Malta has been subjected 
to heavy new raids and the Axis is be- 
lieved to be strengthening its Libyan 
army as rapidly as Britain is rushing rein- 
forcements to replace Australians who 
returned home after Singapore’s fall. 


Attacks on Shipping Stepped Up 
And in the Atlantic, the Germans 


have so successfully stepped up their 
submarine and air attacks on British 


| shipping that Prime Minister Churchill 
_admitted publicly a few weeks ago that 


the supply situation is again critical. 
Closer home, the Axis submarine 
campaign along the Atlantic seaboard 
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con é 
, record of one ship a day, with tank- 


ers the favorite prey. Biggest toll con- 
tinucs to be in the coastal area off New 


York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore where | 


incoming cargo vessels and tankers con- 
yercge into narrow channels leading to 
the great Kast Coast shipping centers. 
(hough these reports eclipsed this 
weck’s OPA-BEW announcement of a 
new export control system, they did not 
hide from foreign trade executives the 
significance of the new policy adopted 
by Washington. 
‘During the last eight months, but 
articularly since Pearl Harbor, our 
exports have been subjected to a grow- 
ing list of controls. At first only a lim- 
ited number of items were licensed. 
Then, as lend-lease demands grew and 
our own defense program expanded, the 
list of licensed items grew and the sup- 
plies for export dwindled. 


Controls Extended 

‘Then came Washington's “black list,” 
which automatically made another deep 
slash in the number of customers with 
which United States exporters could 
deal. ; 

And, finally, Pearl Harbor put the 
country on a full war basis with all 
exports under rigid control. 

In the midst of this maze of rapidly- 
changing export controls, the domestic 
price control program was suddenly 
extended to cover exports. 

The move was made precipitately in 
order, according to insiders in Wash- 


ington, to put a stop to export sales to | 


Latin America at extortionate prices. It 
stopped this “illegitimate” business but 
it also brought other business to a halt, 
for it made no adequate provision for 
the heavier wartime costs caused by war 
risk insurance, rising freight rates, and 
heavier handling charges. 


Prices and Margins 


It was to bring order back to the ex- 
port trade that OPA and BEW drew up 
their new seven-point program. It pro- 
vides for: 

(1) A fair price which covers the ad- 
ditional costs involved in exporting but 
only when they are open for inspection 
and meet the approval of the authorities. 

(2) A price low enough not to tempt 
goods from the domestic market where 
they are badly needed. 

(3) Export margins at different levels 
according to the functions performed by 
the sellers, the highest margins being 
allowed to middlemen who incur the 
largest costs inclusive of risks. 

(4) Export differentials which are 
specially designed not to disturb estab- 
lished methods of doing business, yet 
which do not allow additional middle- 
men to insert themselves as a result of 
disturbed market conditions or to allow 
producers who take over the export mar- 
ket themselves the margins which would 
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nues to hold alarmingly close to | 


SLAVFRY/ 


FREEDOM FROM DRUDGERY has been one of the great gains of our American way 
of life. Inventive genius and mass production have developed labor-saving de- 
vices to free American women from household slavery. We willingly make every 
sacrifice in order that we may not surrender this freedom forever. Part of the 


success of modern household appliances is due to the protective and decorative 


coatings which have preserved them and given them lasting beauty. Now, these 
finishes must last longer, keep things good looking longer. Because of short- 
ages, industrial finishes may not be available for all civilian needs because they 


are contributing directly to our war effort. 


For example: One of Interchemical Cor- 
poration’s subsidiary companies is making 
finishes for two-way radio systems in mech- 
anized units, insulating cable lacquers for 
aircraft wiring systems, finishes for ma- 
chine tools, ‘‘Polymerin’’ speed finishes 
for prefabricated defense housing. 


Industrial finishes represent only one 
group of Interchemical coatings. Research 
has produced improved printing inks for 
the books, magazines and newspapers 
which preserve our freedom of thought, 


opinion and information. Other products 
are new textile colors for uniforms; wall 
fabrics for defense housing; and carbon 
paper and typewriter ribbons for the Army 
and Navy. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 

Send today for your copy of ‘More than Meets 
the Eye."’ This book, beautifully illustrated ir 
color, tells how practically every item of daily 
living has been made more useful, more durable 
and produced at greater speeds by the use of 
modern chemical coatings. Interchemical Cor- 
poration, 75 Varick St., New York. 


INTERCHEMICAL DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
International Printing Ink Division —In-tag Division— Ault & Wiborg Corporation — 
Aridye Corporation— United Color and Pigment Company Division—Virginia Chemical 
Corporation—R-B-H Dispersions, Inc.—Ruxton Products, Inc.— Ault & Wiborg Carbon & 
Ribbon Company, Inc.— Champlain Division—Standard Coated Products Corporation — The 
Ault & Wiborg Company of Canada Limited —The Ault & Wiborg Company (Far East 


INTERCHEMICAL 


75 VARICK ST., 
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CORPORATION > 


NEW YORK 


In a manner of speaking, our business is to 
mind yours. Since almost all business today 
is an integral part of America’s War effort, 
it is important to maintain DETEX protection 
without interruption. 

DETEX Watchclocks, sturdily built to with- 
stand hard usage, are nevertheless precision 
instruments. Periodically they require clean- 
ing, oiling and overhauling. Because replace- 
ment of watchclocks is of necessity limited by 
priority ratings, we urge you to make full 
use of our Service facilities to maintain your 
present equipment at maximum efficiency. 

Within easy telephone distance of your plant 
is an authorized DETEX distributor who will 
furnish you with emergency loan equipment 
while repairs are being made. America's big 
job is to conserve. You can help by checking 
your DETEX equipment today. The manufac- 
turer is the logical one to repair your watch- 
clock with genuine DETEX parts. 

Consult your local telephone directory for 
authorized DETEX distributor. 

Have you received your FREE copy 
of ovr manual “PLANT PROTEC- 
TION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE’? 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-4 
Home Office: 76 Varick Street, New York 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


otherwise have gone to the exporters. 

(5) Special consideration to individ- 
ual cases where exporters, due to no 
fault of their own, have run into war- 
time hardships. 

(6) Liberality wherever generous 
treatment will enable exporters who 
have lost much of their trade to main- 
tain contacts for the postwar period. 

(7) Aid to exporters who run into 
problems caused by the complications 
of this country’s economic warfare pro- 
gram. 


Washington’s Aims 
‘To traders it is plain that Washing- 
ton is trying to keep alive the legitimate 


export agencies in this country and to 


solve their most serious wartime prob- 


| lems. But to those actively engaged in 


export it is plain that the real control 
now comes through the government’s 
hold on the allocation of all shipping 
space. 

For the duration, this country’s for- 
eign trade is virtually a government 
monopoly. So far, Washington is try- 
ing to keep it flowing through the estab- 
lished private channels. The length of 
the war and the ultimate shrinkage of 
shipping space will determine how many 
private traders can carry through on 
the limited volume of export business 
that there is likely to be. 


Ottawa Eyes Ads 


Canada’s rubber dire-tor 
warns of action to ban dis; lay 


or advertising of articles whose 
sale has been curbed. 


OTTAWA—Canada’s publishin 
iness this week came under the s« 
of Donald Gordon and his hard-w: 
deputies in the Wartime Price 
Trade Board. 

In a discussion with Canadian 
cation executives, Alan M. Willia 
rubber supplies controller, warne: 
minion manufacturers and distril 
of all kinds of rubber goods that, d 
the acute rubber shortage whi 
bound to continue for the durati 
the war, a decree will be issued 
soon putting definite limitations o1 
advertising and display of all rest: 
rubber products. 

e Some of the “Don’ts”—“Display 
rubber products, with the probabil 
ception of rubbers in season and ; 
cal supplies in store windows, will not 
be allowed,” declared the controller 
“Nor will dealers be permitted to dis 
play them prominently on shelves or 
tables. All reference to rubber products 


aground the shoals of Trafalgar 


Square. Every London district was 
given a warship to subscribe for dut- 
ing Warship Week. The drive was a 
huge success; $500,000,000 was rais« d. 


D E TT Pa xK WARSHIP WEEK 


The sight of a ship does something to 
an Englishman, even if the ship is a 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
| dummy battlewagon which has run 


NEWMAN * ECO x ALERT *& PATROL 
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do you get in fixtures labeled 


FLEUR-O-LIER? 


Fluorescent lighting has become a vital 
tool in wartime production. So, it’s doubly 
important to pick the right equipment. 


WHAT YOU GET 


You get fluorescent lighting fixtures made 
to fifty definite specifications set up by 
MAZDA lamp manufacturers to assure top- 
notch performance and service. These 
cover fixtures, starters and ballasts. 


You get fixtures certified as meeting these 
important specifications by thorough test 
of impartial experts . . . famous Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, New York. 


You get Certified ballasts and starters vital 
to efficient operation. No fixture can be 
dependable without positive check on this 
important control equipment. 


You get fixtures Certified on all other im- 
portant features you want and need for a 
good lighting job: efficient lighting per- 
formance; durability and safety; ease of 
maintenance; high power factor (over 85% ); 
flicker correction; the right ventilation for 
most light from your lamps. 


Fleur-O-Liers are made by over 35 leading 
fixture manufacturers. Result: types, sizes 
and styles to fit any industrial or office need; 
unusually widespread distribution among 
electrical contractors and wholesalers. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


This label means assurance of high qual- 
ity equipment... built to serve depend- 
ably for the long pull ahead; and it means 
getting the most from your lamps. 


Fixtures Built 
to Definite 
Standards 


This label saves time for your purchasing 
department. Tests you might expect them 
to make have already been made by inde- 
pendent experts. 


Testing and 
Certification 


efficient use of your wiring system. This 
is especially important with today’s 
demand on electric power. 


Ballasts and 
Starters 


This label means assurance of dependable 
trouble-free operation, performance that 
Features You won't let you down now when time is 
Want are 


Certified 


short and every hour counts. It means 
assurance of lasting service, so important 
at a time when replacements are increas- 
ingly difficult to secure. 


Certified be: label means efficient operation and 


Choice to Fit 
Your Needs 
Plus Wide 
Distribution 


This means choice enough to fit the re- 
quirements of any lighting job; greater 
availability, faster service on fixtures you 
can be sure are “up fo standard.” 


You may get some of these features in other fixtures 
YOU CAN BE SURE OF THEM ALL IN FLEUR-O-LIERS 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


Fleur-0-Lier Manufacturers, 2144-4 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
Please send me FREE new booklet ‘$0 Standards 
for Satisfaction,” together with list of Fleur-O- 
Lier manufacturers. 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


the FLEUR O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is oper 


manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER req 
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Air power 10 Win 


... Calls for GAS 


New and expanded plants speeding up 
to meet a production problem that calls 
for a plane every four minutes for the 
next two years, a tank every nine 
minutes, two ships a day. 

In addition, thousands of anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft guns. Millions of shells, 
bombs, torpedoes—to say nothing of 
speeded output of foods, materials and 
a hundred other war essentials for our 
armed forces—land, sea and air. 

That’s America’s response to attack. 
When the Axis powers’ threats and 
treachery flouted American mass-pro- 
duction genius, they started something! 


Behind this tremendous, inspiring and 
accelerating production of all the needed 
implements of War—even if you don’t 


always remember or realize it—is Gas. 


a 


For there’s hardly any implement of 
War—plane, tank, ship, gun—-that 
doesn’t at some stage in its manufacture 
call for heat, 

Speed of production, maintenance of 
quality and lower unit costs mean more 
than ever. They mean much to you in 
your own plant. They will mean much 
when peace returns, calling for a fast, 
smooth changeover to competitive con- 
sumer goods. 

Make certain today—for tomorrow— 
that you have the finest Gas-fired equip- 
ment available. Your Gas company can 
help advise you. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


rue TREND ISTE 


| 
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GAZ, 


FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


| must be omitted from adverti 


bills.” 

Publishers found some co 
the controller’s assurances that 
institutional advertising by the 
ber companies nor, for the tin 
advertising and display of ot 
hibited or curtailed civilian pro 
included in the new ban. Bu 
facturers, watching the drastic 
which Donald Gordon is tight 
restrictions on all nonessent 
sumer goods, looked on the ba 
ominous warning of further curt 
that may come during the sum 


| fall. 


@ Magazine Payments—At th: 
time circulation managers for 
States newspapers and magazin 
notified by the publishing and ip 
controller for the Dominion that spec; 


| arrangements have just been complete; 
| to allow Canadian citizens to pay th, 
| new higher prices which have just been 


established on several United Stat 


publications provided the subscriptio; 


is paid direct to the publishe: 
United States and not to an age) 


| broker in Canada. 


[he problem arose some time ag 
when the price-ceiling program was 1 
troduced in Canada. Under this lay 
the prices of all products—including 
publications—were frozen at levels of 
last fall. 

(his is particularly hard on mar 
United States publishers. Since the out 


| break of the war, the Canadian doll 


has depreciated in relation to the Unite: 


| States dollar. Average exchange diffe: 
| ential has been more than 10%. | 


addition, for about a year United Stat. 
publications have had to pay an entr 
tax in Canada. 

e Meeting Exchange Problem—A fev 


| publishers chose to absorb the “‘losses 


in order to maintain their standar 


| newsstand price for both the United 
| States and Canada. Obviously they wer 


banking on a reasonably short war and 
the hope that publishing costs at hom 
would not rise seriously. But most pub 
lications upped the price on annua 
subscriptions and individual copy sales 
just enough to cover the tax and ex 
change differential. 

Recently, however, rising publishing 


| costs have forced several publishers t 


up the newsstand and subscription prices 
of their publications. When this hap 
pened, they were up against a serious 
problem in Canada because the price 
ceiling law is rigidly enforced. 

It is especially to make United States 
technical and business publications avai! 
able to Canadians that the publishing 
controller has issued the new ruling 
Most of these publications have onl 
modest newsstand sales. 

e Restrictions on Sales—According to 
the ruling, all American publishers maj 
canvass the Dominion market by direct 
mail for renewals of subscriptions and 
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for 

of t 
if th 
Can 
effec 
Pub 
caus 
yor 
will 


Bi 


- 


W 
aoe ir former newsstand sales which, 
if they have upped their price since the 
Canadian price ceilin law went into 
effect, they presumab y will abandon. 
Publishers are warned that if they are 
caught boosting new subscriptions be- 
yond this level the present loophole 


W ill be closed. 


British Profits Ebb 


idea that nobody should 
make money out of war be- 
comes a reality, causing talk of 
need for incentives. 


LONDON-—For the vast bulk of Brit- 
ish industry, the trend of profits has 
been markedly down since 1938 (see 
table on page 42). 

Looking back over the record, it is 

plain that the cry to take the profits out 
of war which was raised as long ago as 
1937, when Britain introduced its first 
big defense budget after Hitler (BW— 
Aug.26'39,p32), has been taken  seri- 
ously by British tax authorities. 
e Decline Continues—Peak profits seem 
to have been earned in the middle of 
1938, and, apart from the increase in 
the second quarter of 1940 (for which 
there is no obvious explanation), the de- 
cline has been continuous since then. 
Moreover, the decline was greatest in 
1941, as the quarterly figures in 
the table show. When complete 
reports for 1941 are available they are 
expected to show a drop 10% to 15% 
below 1940, and 25% below 1938. 

This decline will continue. The big 
companies engaged in distribution, for 
instance, have not yet felt the full im- 
pact of the contraction in retail trade. 
¢ Value and Volume—If the retail sales 
indices by value are corrected for price 
changes, it can broadly be seen that at 
the end of 1941 the volume of food 
sales was running at about 90% of the 
1937 level. The curves are still falling 
fairly steeply and will continue to do so 
until the quota levels are reached. 

In the clothing lines, for instance, the 
general quota for woven cloth of wool 
(period of May 30, 1941-42) is 15% of 
prewar; for woven cloth of other mate- 
nals, 9%; and for knitwear, hose, etc., 
25%. There are special quotas for “util- 
ity materials” in these three categories 
of 30%, 20%, and 50% respectively, 
but utility materials will not account for 
an appreciable proportion of total sales 
until later this year. The big profits 


made by such companies as Wool- | 
worth, Marks & Spencer, and even | 
International Tea Co. for so many years | 


are likely to vanish almost completely 


by 1942-43, 


* Diverse Causes—The causes of the de- | 
lining trend in profits are diverse. First | 
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subscribers up to the volume | 


Result off 
CONCENTRATED 
EFFORT 


For more than 20 years, all of the 
research, engineering and manufactur- 
ing facilities as well as the finances of 
the Quincy Compressor Co. have been 
concentrated excluswely on the designing 
and building of Air Compressors. 
This policy of specialization has 
helped to make the name ‘‘Quincy’’ 
a symbol for efficient and depemd: 
able air supply. Today 89 leading 
manufacturers equip their own prod- 
ucts with Quincy Compressors. If 
you have compressed air problems 
in connection with your work, 
let Quincy help you solve them. 


AIR COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 
One simple setting gives: free air 
delivery, r.p.m., piston displace- 
ment and h.p. motor required. 


% Sent FREE upon request ry 


Cy > 
~ 


Wuincy 


OMPRESSORS 


glas Fir PI 
ervice to 


POUND FOR POUND STRONGER THAN STEEL! 
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of all, they are the direct results of “en- 
emy action.”” War damage has greatly 
depressed the profits of many of the big 
utility companies, such as the Gas Light 
& Coke Co., whose works and mains 
have suffered considerable damage in 
the London area and whose expenses 
have been greatly increased as the result 
of the war. 

Then there are the rubber, tin, and 

similar companies in Malaya, now not 
only lost to this country, but with their 
earning power probably affected for sev- 
eral years ahead by the “scorched earth” 
policy. 
@ Controls Over Prices—Price control is 
now fairly complete and though it again 
affects companies producing and distrib- 
uting civilian goods more than those 
making war materials, it exerts a strong 
influence on the latter as well. 

But, finally, the high level of taxation 
and in particular the 100% Excess Prof- 
its T'ax removes any profits which have 
not been netted at an earlier stage. This 
tax was a political necessity, and the 
general idea that no section of the com- 
munity should make a profit out of the 
war is undoubtedly right and had the 
support of the country. But unfortu- 
nately it appears to have been accom- 
panied by a certain amount of loose 
thinking. 

e Important Stimulus—It is, for in- 
stance, reasonable to expect every citizen 
to put his country before his personal 
gain but it is less reasonable to expect 
industrialists deliberately to prejudice the 
position of their companies in response 
to the national emergency. In other 
words, the profit motive is still an im- 


portant stimulus to effort as much on 
the part of industrialists, whose profits 
have been greatly reduced, as on the part 
of the working classes, whose money 
wages and whose real wages have been 
greatly increased during the war (BW— 
Apr.4'42,p80). 

As a result, there is a feeling in some 
quarters that some reduction in the de- 
pree of excess profits taxation might 

ave a favorable effect on output. Also, 
there are technical arguments connected 
with provision for reserves and deprecia- 
tions which support this view. 

© Relief Improbable—Nevertheless, the 
very big gap between taxation revenue 
and savings on the one hand and na- 
tional expenditure on the other is likely 
to have more influence on the next 
budget than any appeal so far made for 
reduced excess profits taxes. In fact, 
London looks for fresh tax increases in 
the next budget rather than for any re- 
lief from existing taxation. 


Mexico’s Rubber 


Republic is counting on 
large-scale development of its 
Castilloa output, now largely 
dormant in “lost” groves. 


MEXICO CITY—This country is 
looking to its Castilloa rubber to bring 
it a much more than normally important 
income this year. While Castilloa may 
be slightly inferior in quality to the Far 
East’s Hevea braziliensis, it is at least 


Number 
of Cos. in 
Sample 
2,389 
2,342 


2,260 


Paid-up 
Capital 
(£ million) 
2,518 
2,519 
2,456 


1938 
1939 
1940 


(By quarters) 


1938 i 646 837 
i 805 942 


Trend of Industrial Profits in Britain* 


% Change in 
Annual Profits 
on Previous 


Years (1) 


% of Paid-up Capital 


Total 
Profit 


Reserve, 
Dividend 
8.2 
Pe 
Fad 


attracting the attention of ex; 
the United States (BW-] 
pl7). 

@ Much More Available—| 
enough easily-accessible trees (0 jee, 
scores of independent merch::\ts },. 
obtaining and processing th: a 
annual 500-ton output. Agents : turnin, 
from “lost” plantations—aband ned f,, 
30 years because of competiti 
tions—and virgin jungle say that the; 
are a hundred available trees for ¢q¢) 
one that is being tapped at the presey; 
time. 

The whole industry that depends oy 
Castilloa is in a haphazard state. Log 
entrepreneurs rent the trees by the yea: 
pay the native sappers for the processed 
yield. The only technique known js tp 
work the latex in water, to coagulate } 
with the sap of a native vine, and then 
to air-dry it in sheds for a month or ty: 

Nothing about deresination is knows 

among the Mexican manufacturers, an¢ 
if the American rubber companies iy 
the republic are experimenting it isn‘ 
generally known. 
e Yield Satisfactory—With or without 
process-improvements, Castilloa is. the 
answer to Mexico’s rubber problem 
The tree is hardy, and the yield is excel. 
lent. Though it is tapped biannually, 
in comparison to the daily tapping of 
East Indian trees, the yearly yield 
substantially the same. 

Castilloa operators are demanding and 
getting higher prices, though there 
doesn't seem to be a corresponding pro- 
duction increase. The holdback pre. 
sumably is due to a belief that there 
will be still higher prices before long. 
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NEW HEMISPHERE DEALS 


Washington’s hemisphere program 
has definitely been subordinated to the 
all-out United Nations effort to win the 
war, but it has not been abandoned. 

The announcement that reciprocal 
trade negotiations with Bolivia and 
Mexico will begin immediately mean: 
that Washington, despite the war, is 
going ahead with its plans to put trade 
with as many Latin American neighbors 
as possible on a formal treaty basis. A 


ee ee ee ee Le ll le lll. 


l++ 
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trade deal with Peru has been under 
negotiation for several months. 

Besides the reciprocal trade program, 
Washington has just completed arrange- 
ments to supply Ecuador with lené¢- 
lease goods. This leaves only Argentina 
and Chile outside the lend-lease pact. 

Peru’s Minister of Finance is in this 
country now arranging final details on 
the goods that the Lima government 
will receive under the terms of the 
$29,000,000 loan provided by the 
United States some time ago. Part o! 
the loan will be spent for war supplies 
but some of it will be used to develop 
experimental rubber plantations and to 
open up the rich Peruvian territory ¢ast 
of the Andes. 
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374 317 
564 422 
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656 836 
793 , 003 
345 293 
548 388 
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552 748 
722 841 
428 490 
558 377 
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1941 i 439 564 
ii 497 711 —12.5 
iii 498 502 —17.5 
(1) Profit consists of net earnings after deduction of debenture interest, and, since 
Jan. 1, 1940, of allowance for depreciation. 
*The (London) Economist. 
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MARKETING 


ADVERTISE ME N Tenemme 


— 


Fair-Trade Coup? 


Pointing to razor blades, 


druggists prepare to urge use 
of price maintenance setups by 
OPA instead of base period. 


In the shortage-inspired run on razor 
blades last week (page 48), something 
miraculous happened: Retail prices al- 
most everywhere failed to budge appre- 
ciably. There were no irate letters-to- 
the-editor in the press squawking about 
profiteering, no hollering like that which 
often deafens the ears of grocers. 

e Pointing with Pride—The first to com- 
ment on this phenomenon have been 
the much-harassed advocates of price 
maintenance laws. At last, they argue 
ingeniously, a proof has come along that 
the fair-trade laws set a ceiling on prof- 
iteering, as well as a floor under loss- 
leadering. All the major razor-blade 
brands are sold under fair-trade con- 
tracts. What’s more, the price is either 
plainly stamped on the box or advertised 


REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR 


When Japanese in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown advertise “Quitting Busi- 
ness” sales nowadays, they do not 


have to add, “Positively.” Even more 
pleased than shoppers who are find- 
ing unheard-of bargains in oriental 
merchandise are Chinese merchants 
who have felt the competition of 
Japanese “invaders” keenly. 
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directly protected the public. 

A somewhat similar situation seems to 

hold true for perfumes. Although a 
shortage is more than possible among 
certain types (due to a shortage of alco- 
hol and essential oils) retailers appar- 
ently have not been pushing prices out 
of line with the minimums set forth in 
their fair-trade contracts. 
@ How About Other States?—What hap- 
pened in those states not having fair- 
trade laws, nobody appears to know 
with certainty. But the fair-traders 
glibly argue that even in those areas 
prices couldn’t rise appreciably above 
the advertised level which is based on 
fair-trade agreements. 

Emboldened by the circumstantial 
evidence in their favor, the druggists are 
now steaming themselves up to suggest 
to OPA that retail price ceilings can 
more equitably be established by using 
fair-trade machinery than by selecting 
some base period which may or may not 
be fair to everybody. Not only is this 
prospective suggestion considered a 
good public-relations tactic, but OPA 


has already started off in that direction. | 


In the case of mechanical refrigerators 
and vacuum cleaners, retail price ceilings 
were set at the manufacturer’s “recom- 


mended” level—which is tantamount to 


the fair-trade price. 

e Some Limitations—On the other 
hand, OPA probably won’t depend en- 
tirely on price maintenance machinery 
in those fields where it is extensively 
used. That is, the machinery isn’t 
strong enough in private hands, but 
must be appropriated by the govern- 
ment to acquire the force of law. 

In the first place, three states—Mis- 
souri, Texas, and Vermont—don’t have 
any price-maintenance laws. ‘Therefore, 
without an OPA decree, they’re out of 
the Union so far as private price control 
is concerned. 

Furthermore, the price-maintenance 
laws of the 45 states having such legis- 
lation are not uniform. In 16 of the 
states, the laws stipulate that goods 
under fair-trade contract shall not be 
sold except at the price specified in the 
contract; hence, higher as well as lower 
prices are ostensibly forbidden, although 
this issue has not been finally adjudi- 
cated. In the other 29 states the law 
simply stipulates that fair-trade goods 
shall not be sold at “less than” the price 
specified. Hence, the retailer can ride 
as high over the minimum as he wants 
to. And even in most of the 16 states 
where the stipulated price is supposed to 
be the sole allowable price, retailers use 
higher prices anyhow. 

e Amold Still in Picture—But whether 
OPA adopts part of the price mainte- 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


traders, the laws both directly and in- | 


Orphan's Rescue... 

Neglected orphan for years in mat 
a business office has been its stationer) 
— letterheads, envelopes, invoices, stat 
ments, forms. Bought haphazardly 
last order repeated as the supply 
out, they have been without plan, 
formity or economy. 


But in recent years, U. S. printers |} 
changed this situation by getting exe 
tives to let them work out a plan 
all their stationery. These plans 
produced amazing results, rescued 
orphan from the storm, They have ma 
business stationery more attractive an 
effective, given it uniformity. They | 
recuced costs by providing for combina 
tions of various runs, simpliied bu) 
through a perpetual inventory syste 


PLAN Pays DivipENDs 
Betters Stationery ... Saves Money. 


Key to these “printers’ blue prints” has 
been the Nekoosa Bond Plan Book, an 
unusual guide to planning business sta- 
tionery. The book reveals many possi- 
bilities in design, typography and e 
nomical short-cuts. There’s a printer in 
your city who will gladly show you this 
book, work out an efficient printing plan 
for you. No obligation. Call him today. 


> Paper Completes Picture. Guarantee 
of your plan’s complete success is your 
printer’s recommendation of Nekoosa 
Bond, the paper that’s “Pre-Tested From 
the Start.” He’s seen this better bond 
perform in offices and pressroom aud 
knows it has every desirable quality in 
full measure — strength, opacity, appear 
ance and surface. He'll show you samples. 

Busy as the Nekoosa-Edwards mills 
are with military orders—cartridge paper, 
communication battery wrappings, dry- 
wraps for explosives, protective papers 
for metals, paper for plastic panels, etc. 
— there’s no skimping on quality in 
Nekoosa Business Papers. You can de- 
pend on them. 


IT PAYS TO PLAN 3 


YOUR PRINTER 


tetoora Cond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS ‘BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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EMPLOYEES ONLY 


To assist in solving transportation 
problems for its employees, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif, 


has purchased 1,500 new bicycles 
which will be resold at cost to em- 
ployees, who must agree not to resell. 
About that many more employees 
already own bicycles. 


nance machinery, or merely dabbles 
with it here and there, Thurman Arnold 
hasn’t let down in his attack on fair 
trade. In Newark, N. J., a grand jury 
has now indicted 15 retail groups, in- 
cluding the National Assn. of Retail 
Druggists, on the grounds that retailers 
conspired to use the laws as a means 
for fixing profits. Wholesalers had pre- 
viously been caught in the grand jury 


net (BW—Feb.14'42,p7;Feb.21'42,p50). 


Razor Blade Panic 


WPB and OPA hasten to 
inform public that its fears of 
shortage are unfounded. Advice 
given on how to conserve. 


“This will make available an average 
of a (razor) blade per week per shaver.” 

The above sentence in a War Pro- 
duction Board press release of Mar. 25 
set off a panic. It stimulated anew the 
run on razor blades (BW—Mar.21'42, 
p19), gave a shot in the arm to sales of 
‘T'winplex and other stroppers, appalled 
the nation with visions of a yeomanry 
in whiskers. 
e Enough This Year—As the WPB 
hastened to point out, there was no rea- 
son for alarm. There will be enough 
razor blades this year. ‘That blade-per- 
week boner in the press release was just 
one of those unfortunate things. Ap- 
parently it referred to the fact that al- 
lowed production would be sufficient to 
provide each male of shaving age one 
blade per week. Millions (on farms par- 
ticularly) don’t shave that often, so 
there will be plenty available for city 
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dudes who dewhisker themselves daily. 

Since blade sales continued heavy, 
Dan A. West, director of the consumer 
division, Office of Price Administration, 
backed up WPB assurances last week. 
He declared that fears of a shortage were 
unfounded, that an adequate supply will 
be manufactured in 1942. Production 
for the year will be averaged monthly to 
equal 1940. Mr. West said the total 
this year would be at least 2,400,000,000 
blades. (Spread over the entire 43,- 
183,000 male production beyond 19 
years of age, this would mean about one 
blade a week.) 
@ Helpful Hints—While Mr. West em- 
phasized his confidence in sufficient sup- 
plies, he pointed out that shavers could 
meet even further cuts in production by 
the simple expedient of getting more 
shaves per blade. 

Helpful hints were provided: (1) 


Wash and lather carefully to 
beard; (2) rinse blade in hot wat 

fore using, rinse frequently in hot 
while shaving to keep cutting 
clean; (3) rinse blade and azo) 
after shaving; (4) shake blade vigo: 

and dry carefully to avoid rust; (5 
blade in original paper covering, 
cially near coasts, where salt air 
rodes steel; (6) use a good sharpenc: 
you have one. 

@ Restrictions—The new WPB order 
prevents manufacturers of razors and 
blades from accumulating over-size jin- 
ventories of materials. Use of copper in 
razors is restricted and it is planned to 
load additional war orders onto machin- 
ery now making safety razors. WPB fig- 
ures that the control of blade produc- 
tion will save 1,000 tons of high carbon 
steel and 500 tons of low carbon steel 
annually. 


Nutrition Splurge 


New campaign is launched 
to lift McNutt’s food program 
out of doldrums with full-dress 
tryout set for South Bend. 


The National Nutrition Program is 
finally gathering momentum. In South 
Bend next week there is to be an all- 
out drive. To prepare the way, the 
oficial symbol and Nutrition Food 
Rules (reproduced, page 50) are being 
distributed throughout the food indus- 
try, and the Saturday Evening Post is 
planning to contribute nine pages in its 
June issues to promoting the drive. 

@ Overcoming Inertia—All this is typical 
of the old-fashioned prewar merchandis- 
ing campaign that has been prepared to 
pull the program out of its scientific 
and government bureau doldrums (BW 
—Mar.7’42,p50). The idea is to do what 
scientists and government people have 
not been able to do—put healthful foods 


Food 
93.5 
97.9 


Clothing 
100.3 
100.4 
102.1 
102.4 
102.8 
103.3 
104.8 
106.9 
110.8 
112.6 
113.8 
114.8 
115.7 
118.7 


August, 1939.... 
February, 1941... 


November 
December 

January, 1942.... 
February 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Rent 
104.3 
105.1 
105.1 
105.4 
105.7 
105.8 
106.1 
106.3 
106.8 
107.5 
107.8 
108.2 
108.4 
108.6 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39=100. 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 

98.6 
100.8 
101.2 
102.2 
102.9 
104.6 
105.3 
106.2 
108.1 
109.3 
110.2 
110.5 
111.9 
112.6 


House 
Furn- 
ishings 
100.6 
100.4 
101.6 
102.4 
103.2 
105.3 
107.4 
108.9 
112.0 
114.4 
115.6 
116.8 
117.8 
119.8 


Fuel, Ice, 

& Elec- 
tricity 
97.5 
100.6 
100.7 
101.0 
101.1 
101.4 
102.3 
103.2 
103.7 
104.0 
104.0 
104.1 
104.2 
104.2 


Misc. 

100.4 
101.9 
101.9 
102.2 
102.5 
103.3 
103.7 
104.0 
105.0 
106.9 
107.4 
107.7 
108.3 
108.6 
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NORTON ABRASIVES 


GUNS—One of the most important industries in the life- 

and-death struggle of the nation—gun builders. War has 

made necessary the streamlining of artillery—the use of 

new, tougher, stronger steels—high-tensile, low-alloy steels. 

This means new grinding problems—research into the 

characteristics of the new steels which have been created 

for the all-important needs of the hour. Norton researchers 

go along in stride with the advance of steel. 

Norton Grinding Wheels are made for all work—all along NORTON COMPANY 
the way from snagging up to the closest precision work Worcester, Mass 
where tolerances are measured by tenths of thousandths of BEHR.MANNING DIVISION. TROY & 
an inch—an industry serving all industry. 
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NEEDS US STRONG 
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EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


Every day, eat this way 


MILK and MILK PRODUCTS 
... at least a pint for everyone— 
more for children—or © or 
evaporated or dried milk. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, GRAPEFRUIT 
...0r raw cabbage or salad greens 
—at least one of these. 


GREEN or YRLOW VEGETABLES 
...one big helping or more—some 
raw, some cooked. 


OTHER VEGETABLES, Pru 
... potatoes, other vegetables or 
fruits in season. 


BREAD and CEREAL 


...whole grain products or ¢n- 
riched white bread and flour. 


MEAT, POULTRY or risH 
_ dried beans, peas or nuts occa- 
sionally. 
: ooked 
or 4 a week, c d 
Pe bt i in “‘*made 
dishes. 


BUTTER and OTHER SPREADS 
_. vitamin-rich fats, peanut but- 
ter, and similar spreads. 


Then eat other foods you also like 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE HEALTH ANDO 


WELFARE SERVICES 


ood advertisers who want to cash in 
on the national nutrition drive can 
use the official symbol—but they have 
to use all of it, including the Nutri- 
tion Food Rules (above), or none of it. 


on the consumer’s table. Tried and true 
merchandising methods and devices will 
echo national advertising sales messages 
in thousands of retail outlets. 

With the exception of enriched bread 
and flour, the widely-heralded nutrition 
program has been floundering in a quag- 
mire of unintelligible scientific talk 


about units, micrograms, and milligrams. 
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Dry speeches by government officials 
have been unable to put this across to 
Mrs. Average Housewife. In fact, Federal 
Security Administrator McNutt, whose 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services is running the program, has 
often chided nutritionists and home 
economists for removing what he calls 
vitamin Z—the zest factor—from good, 
healthful foods by the way in which 
they have tried to promote proper diet. 
The new merchandising program repre- 
sents McNutt’s effort to bridge the gap 
between nutrition in the abstract and 
good food on the table. 

Enriched bread and flour represent 

the exception to the uninspired way in 
which the nutrition program as a whole 
has been presented to date. Primary 
reason for this is that millers and bakers 
made a working agreement with nutri- 
tionists right from the start—the latter 
would provide the scientific information, 
but the former would take care of the 
commercial efforts to sell the new bread 
and flour. 
@ Enriched Bread’s Success—In fact, en- 
riched bread and flour is a nutrition 
program within the National Nutrition 
Program. It got under way in January, 
1941, while the over-all program did not 
start until May of the same year. 

In a little over a year, the millers 
and bakers have been able to push en- 
richment to the point where 40% of 
ali family flour, and approximately the 
same percentage of all commercially 
baked bread, are now enriched. A num- 
ber of bakers who at one time withdrew 
from production of enriched bread now 
have been coaxed back into the fold. 
¢ Legislative Assistance—In fact, the 
baker-miller program has advanced so 
far that the South Carolina legislature 
recently enacted a law prohibiting the 
sale of nonenriched bread or flour within 
the state after next Aug. 1. A similar 
law prohibits the sale of nonenriched 
oleomargarine. 

To bring the rest of the nutrition 
program up to the level already attained 
by enriched bread and flour, McNutt 
appointed Harry Houghton, advertising 
manager for the Brown Paper Co. 
Houghton’s first step was to translate 
the abstract program into an everyday 
symbol and a set of simplified rules. 

@ Advertising Rules—W orking with the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Houghton prepared a set of 
regulations governing use of the ofh- 
cial symbol and food rules in commer- 
cial advertising. Under the regulations, 
food companies can use the official 
symbol and food rule layouts in any 
advertisement promoting a food on the 
approved list without first submitting 
the copy to the government. Others 
also can use the symbol and food rule 
layouts, but they must first submit copy 
for approval. Radio scripts can tie into 
the program with government approval, 
and Defense Health and Welfare is 


planning to furnish radio stati: 
material on nutrition. 

McNutt has named a Food |), jy, 
Nutrition Advisory Committ: es 
posed of leaders from every im) tay) 
segment of the industry. 


with 


Inventory Fixer 


Stores try novel way of 
applying LIFO method in Valuing 
stocks, hope to minimize effec 
of price changes on profits. 


Today prices are rising; some day they 
may take a terrific tumble. Resuit: dé 
partment store executives are worried. 
They see their dollar inventories aring: 
their profits falsely inflated. \\ hat’s 
more, they see behind all that the 
shadow of the tax collector. If they make 
inventory profits, they will have to pay 
high wartime taxes on those profits 

That’s what the National Retail Dr 
Goods Assn. is now working on for its 
retail store members: How to avoid high 
taxes on inventory profits? And the 
answer they have come up with is the 
LIFO method of valuing inventories. 
@ Smoothing Out Price Curve—The 
word LIFO is made up of the initial 
letters of “‘last in, first out,” and it 
means that, from a bookkeeping stand 
point, inventories last purchased are first 
sold. ‘Thus current sales prices tend to 
correspond with replacement rather than 
original cost. In this way price variation 
is virtually excluded as a factor in inven 
tory valuation, for goods sold cancel out 
goods bought. And, unless the actual 
quantity increases, the inventory valua 
tion tends to remain constant. As a 
consequence, transitory inventory profits 
are avoided. 

During the first world war, when com- 
modity prices skyrocketed, many com 
panies paid taxes (and in some cases divi 
dends) on net incomes ballooned by the 
rise in the value of their inventories, al 
though the physical quantity of goods 
on hand had not changed materially. 
@ Will-o’-the-Wisp Profits—Then, dur 
ing the postwar commodity price defla 
tion, inventories were written down to 
going market prices, and the resulting 
large losses more often than not wiped 
out the paper profits of the “good” years 
—profits on which taxes had already been 
paid! It is to eliminate such _ illusory 
profits that LIFO is now being used 

Here’s the way LIFO works. A com 
pany starts the year with a $500 inven- 
tory consisting of 100 units worth $> 
each. During the year it acquires 400 
additional units—300 at $6 and 100 at 
$7—and it sells 390 units. Inventory at 
the end of the year then is 110 units. 
Under the usual accounting method of 
averaging costs this inventory woul be 
carried at $6 per unit, of $660. But 
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_.. the biggest job in railroad history 


Ata time when congestion or a car shortage on American 
railroads might have meant disaster for mankind half way 
around the earth, the American railroads have done the 
biggest transportation job in the history of the world. 

One reason they have been able to handle more traffic 
than in the busiest year of the first World War with 32% 
fewer locomotives is because the power of the average 
locomotive has been increased more than 50% and the 
speed of freight trains more than 30% in that period. 

Many of these locomotives have been Baldwins, with 111 
yeats of knowing-how behind them. Many Baldwin ideas 
have gone into the spectacular increases in power and speed. 

However, Baldwin does more than build locomotives. 
Its products include hydraulic presses for forming the 
metal for ships and planes—machines and instruments 
for testing airplane parts—turbines for power dams— 
propellers and forgings for ships. 


Today, the engineering and manufacturing skill Baldwin 
has gained in building these products and many more for 
a vast cross-section of American industry, is devoted to 
the rapid production of the things needed by America 
at War, whether they be machines for other vital industries, 
or tanks, guns, gun mounts and other materiel for our 


rapidly expanding Army and Navy. 


SALDWIh 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co, 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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This Wood Changed Buying 
Habits of an Industry 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS have a 
hard time finding construction 
materials that can withstand 
their high temperatures and hu- 
midities. For example, before the 
lasting ability of Wolmanized 
Lumber* was so generally 
known, they were continually 
having to replace ordinary wood 
that had decayed within three 


or four years. 


THEN THEY STARTED to use 
Wolmanized Lumber for roof 
planks and timbers, window 
frames and sash, and elsewhere 
in the mills. Because this wood 
is highly resistant to decay and 
termite attack, the need for 
replacements practically dis- 
appeared. 


LOWER MAINTENANCE costs re- 
sult when Wolmanized Lumber 
is used; service records cover- 
ing millions of feet, some in use 
over fifteen years, are evidence 
of this fact. In addition, all of 
the advantages of wood con- 
struction are retained: ease and 
speed of erection, light weight, 
resilience, strength, high insu- 
lating value, and low first cost. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is ordi- 
nary wood, made long-lived by 
vacuum-pressure impregnation 
with Wolman Salts* preserva- 
tive. It is clean, odorless, and 
paintable. May we send you 
additional data? Write American 
Lumber & Treating Company, 
1656 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

"Registered Trade Mark 


WOLMANIZED 
LUMBER 


AN 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


PHILADELPHIA (Income Index 
144.5; month ago—138.8; year ago— 
117.0)—Arms work continues to lift 
payrolls in this industrial region, but the 
distribution of gains is uneven. Over 
the past year, payrolls in Philadelphia 
and its industrial environs—an area of 
some 3,500,000 population—have far 
outstripped those elsewhere in the dis- 
trict, as predicted (BW—Apr.12’41, 
p54); and the trend is still up. 

Other better than average spots are 


Sm be 


37,023 sq. mi. pop. 7,777,910 


tank-making Berwick, where the mak 
labor reserve is already exhaustc ind 
Johnstown, Allentown,  Willianspor 


and York, which are busy o1 
orders. But in Reading, found 
tivity is off for lack of scrap, er 
work is down because silk and 
supplies are low, and now sugar short 
ages are pinching the rng age 
dustry there and at Hershey, Pa. itor 
has been lagging, although a si Dj 
output of building materials and an jp 
flux of office workers, transferred froy 
overcrowded Washington, will help. An- 
thracite sections continue sluggard 

Recently, some new awards have been 
made for expansion of plant facilities 
But, much of the continuing increase 
in war work is coming from utilization 
of idle capacity. Examples: W esting 
house is taking over an old textile mill 
at Sunbury. Baldwin Locomotive has 
tripled shipments without any substan 
tial new plant construction. 


CHICAGO (Income Index—150.3; 
month ago—147.4; year ago—127.2) 
—From now on, business and income in 
this heavy-goods region will move 
sharply upward. As a result of shut- 
downs, of course, employment is still off 
from a year ago in Michigan and in 
some cities in other states; and over-all 
gains generally have been cut down. 
But factories are being rapidly converted 
to war work and new ones completed. 
Soon payrolls generally will be soaring, 
as they have been over the past few 
months in the out-and-out armament 
centers. 

Wisconsin refiects, in miniature, the 
diversity of district trends. Despite pri- 
orities, manufacturing in Milwaukee, 
and in such cities as Beloit, Racine, and 
Madison is well up over a year ago. But, 
Kenosha and Janesville are off. And 
Manitowoc (shipbuilding) and Merri- 
mack (ordnance) are booming. Of late, 
state prospects have improved as a re 


sult of an upturn in armament contracts 
and plant awards. 

In recent months, sales gains have 
been running highest in rural sections 
(BW —Jan.10’41,p50), as a result of a 
50% gain over a year ago in farm in 
come—largely from livestock and dairy 
marketings. This district produces more 
than a third of the nation’s hogs, and 
with prices up 75% from a year ago anc 
numbers on farms up 15%, receipts 
should continue to rise. 


190,446 sq. mi. pop. 19,406,389 


SAN FRANCISCO (Income Index— 
164.0; month ago—158.6; year ago— 
132.0)—As production sights are lifted 
again and again, perhaps as many as 
400,000 workers may ultimately be re- 
quired in this district’s shipbuilding in- 
dustry. That would be a 100% increase 
—for present employment is only now 
approaching the 200,000 mark. This 
means that potential buying power will 
boom in and around Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. In Port- 


685,438 sq. mi. pop. 1,280,195 


land shipyard employment will more 
than double to 80,000 by the year-end 
Meanwhile, in Los Angeles aircraft 
centers, an additional 75,000 workers 
ae in demand; steel and_light-metal 
plants, now building, will employ other 
thousands; and conversion of automo 
bile and metal-working factories soon 
will be completed. Lumbering, now 
lagging, is likely to perk up during 
warmer weather, and canners hope to 
pack 25% more fruits and vegetables 
this year than last. ‘Total West Coast 
factory employment is up 50%, and 
payrolls almost 100%, from a year ago: 
continued sharp gains are in prospect 
Farmers, too, are prospering. Spring 
lamb marketings are attaining heavy 
volume, wool clippings are bringing 
bumper returns, and long-staple cotton 
is in demand. Guayule rubber acreag e. 
near Salinas, Calif., is being boost: 
However, orange prices continue wea k, 
offsetting increased shipments. 
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der LIFO the 390 units sold would 
in : 
we been the last purchased, that is, 
100 of the $7 units and 290 of the $6 
mits, ge be addition of 10 of the 
4 ynits to the original $500 inventory. 
hus total inventory at the end of the 
ear is only $560, or $100 less than in | 
he average-cost method. That $100 
3s been taken out of the company’s net 
income for tax purposes, and this serves 
}< a bookkeeping cushion against poten- 
ial price declines. 

Where LIFO Works Best—LIFO is 
not equally well suited to all businesses. 
adustries to which it is most easily 
,dapted are those with inventory of rela- | 
ively fixed quality, such as petroleum or | 
reel. As long ago as 1934, the Ameri- | 
an Petroleum Institute recommended | 
its use by the entire oil industry; United 
States Steel is among big corporations | 
shich have adopted it more recently. | 

Mercantile establishments, such as de- 
partment stores, in which there are | 
wide quality variations, encounter con- | 
siderable difficulty in applying LIFO to 
their inventories. ‘Take for example the 
women’s ready-to-wear department. At 
the beginning of the year there may | 
have been, say, 200 dresses in stock at | 
4 cost of $20 each, a total of $4,000. At | 
the end of the year there might be 250 
dresses at am average cost of $24, or | 
$6,000 total. How is one to determine | 
what part of the 20% rise in the cost 
per garment is due to change in the gen- 
eral price level, and how much to change 
in style or quality? 
¢ Newest Adaptation—In order to solve 
this problem, the National Industrial 
Conference Board, in cooperation with | 
the National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 
has prepared department-by-department 
price indexes of goods sold at retail, 
which show how much change has taken 
place in the price of exactly comparable 
items. This gives merchandisers a 
measure of what part of the change in 
value of their inventories is due entirely 
to inflationary factors, and what part is 
due to quantity or quality variation. 

Although acceptance of the LIFO 
plan for valuation of fixed quality inven- 
tory has been specifically included in | 
federal tax legislation since 1938, it is 
not certain that the Treasury will accept 
the price index method for mercantile | 
establishments, since it is not likely that | 
the composition of the stock of a depart- | 
ment of an individual store will be pre- | 
csely the same as the composition of 
the NICB index for that type of de- 
partment. The American Institute of | 
Accountants, however, has announced | 
its belief that “the Treasury Depart- | 
ment should not object to the use of | 
such an index.” 

If the final tax decision is favorable, | 
the department stores are considering 
‘pplication of the method to prior years 
to bring their current inventory valua- 
tion down to prewar price levels, elimi- | 
ate paper profits, and seek tax rebates. 
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Yes, we eat our own Cooking! 


Here’s a HECKER-designed fixture at work in our own 
production plant. It’s helping to machine a vital airplane 
part for one of Uncle Sam’s biggest plane-builders. Hun- 
dreds of other HECKER tools, jigs and fixtures are similarly 
at work, or “on file” in our tool cribs. 

The HECKER tool engineer who designed this fixture 
knows machine tools, and understands the men that run 
them. He “tailor-made” the fixture to fit the part, and 
with an eye on the machine as well. That’s why it produces 
at top speed, makes the job easy for the operator, yet leaves 
nothing to his judgment. 

HECKER skill in design, backed by the down-to-earth 
experience we get from using our own products, offers a 
service that’s hard to beat. For a single jig or a complete 
tooling-up job, call on A. W. Hecker, 1974 E. 66th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


AND FIXTURES - - - FABRICATORS OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 
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War Ads Pull 


Research Foundation finds 
readership is high, among both 
men and women, in analysis of 
Binghamton (N. Y.) readers. 


l'o most advertising copywriters, the 
trend to goodwill, war, and defense 
themes is a headache. What the aver- 
age copywriter would rather do is to 
delve into the innuendos of hygiene, 
keeping-up-with-the-Joneses, sex, and 
price. Patriotic oratory is generally not 
his forte, and to make matters worse, 
he feels like an actor playing to an 
empty house—that is, he suspects that 
nobody reads the patriotic stuff anyhow. 
e Readership Findings—On the latter 
score, however, it now appears that 
agency men have been far too gloomy. 
In the latest Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading, conducted by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation (jointly 
sponsored by the American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies, and the Assn. of 
National Advertisers), war advertise- 
ments come up with such good ratings 
that the Foundation, obviously a bit sur- 
prised, has issued some special tabula- 
tions. 

Basis for these findings is the Feb. 19 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press which hap- 
pened to carry eight advertisements with 
a war or defense slant. Three were spon- 
sored by national distributors (Grand 
Union, Atlantic Refining, Ballantine 
Brewery), and the remaining five by 
local firms. Here is how they rated: 


Readers 

Page* Headline Linest Men Women 
5 Far from the 

Front the 

Battle Is 

Fought! 628 19 16 
8 Get Your 

Defense Bonds 

at Rudolph’s 

on Easy Credit 499 6 8 
9 We, The People 

At War 1,352 38 44 


10 Service with 

a Grease Gun! 828 24 20 
14 Pay Day Is 

Victory Day at 

The Ballantine 

Brewery 412 8 10 
19 Attention: 

Hitler, Hirohito, 


Mussolini & Co. 2,376 51 58 
20 They Call Him 
a Victory Worker 477 18 18 


31 War Industries 
Need Natural 
Gas for Armament 


Production 612 17 13 


Total pages in issue, 36. 

t A full page is 2,376 lines. 
e@ The Favorites-Among male readers, 
the war advertisements carried off all 
top honors. Atlantic Refining’s “Serv- 
ice with a Grease Gun!” ranked first 
in readership of national advertisements, 
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while “Attention: Hitler, Hirohito, Mus- 
solini & Co.” ranked first among the 
local advertisements. 

Women, as expected, didn’t put any 
of the nationally-sponsored war ads at 
the top of their list. Spry’s 300-line 
message on page 25 was first choice 
among national advertisements with a 
readership of 29%. But Atlantic Re- 
fining’s war copy, with a rating of 20%, 
was good enough to take third place, 
Similarly, among local advertisements, 
women favored the department stores’ 
advertising which was not angled to the 
war. But among local offerings the war 
ad—“‘Attention: Hitler, Hirohito, Mus- 
solini & Co.”—was good enough to claim 
a tie for third place. 

@ Women Not Martial—What makes 
the showing of the war ads especially 
good is that women aren't expected 
to be very receptive to news with a 
martial air. This was also dramatically 
illustrated in the Foundation’s Bing- 
hamton study. The story best-read by 
men was a page | dispatch under a full 


banner reading “U. S. Tr 
Battle Stations.” Best-read ; 
women: an item almost bu: 4 a y 


foot of page 21, captior Vhew 


Thieves Put Sugar in Same 
Money.” 


Renew Golf Balls 


U.S. Rubber anc Sears 
Roebuck stores devise face 
lifting treatments. Reclaim rubbe, 


offers hope for girdles, too, 


Casting about for a means of keep’ 
goods in which the use of c: 
is now forbidden or restricted op + 


market, the United States Rubber ( 
has come up with a gleam of hope y, 


two very different items— golf balls a 
girdles. 


For golf balls, U.S. Rubber is of. 


ing a reconditioning process. Used bali 


Golfers who have been hoping that 
this spring's output of reprocessed 
golf balls would furnish a reasonable 
alibi for high scores may be disap 
pointed. In the process used by U.S 


Rubber Co., rigid testing for bounce: 


will be the first order of busines 
after old covers have been removed 
From there on the lively cores will x 
handled just like new balls. Nev 
covers or shells of tjipetir, a speci 
form of balata, are formed in a cold 
press (above), after which the shell 
are fitted to cores (left) and hot 


pressed into their final form. 
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which are not too badly cut or mis- | 
covers | 


shapen will have their old 
stripped off and ‘new covers, made of 
tiipetir (a special form of _balata) 
moulded on. Balls will then be finished, 
painted, marked with correct brand 
names, plus the word “reprocessed.” 
Biggest manufacturer of golf balls in the 
country, U.S. Rubber will recondition 
only its own brands. Golf pros will 
handle collection of old balls. 

e Reclaim for Girdles—U.S. Rubber 


also holds forth the possibility that | 


gitdles—as well as such other elasticized 

oods as suspenders and bathing suits— 
can be made entirely of reclaimed rub- 
ber. Opinion heretofore has been that, 
since elasticity is the primary requisite 
for a girdle, it could be manufactured 
only of crude or latex. Corset makers— 
though ready to grasp any straw—are a 
bit skeptical of U.S. Rubber’s finding. 
They point out that there is reclaim and 
reclaim; that the supply of high-grade 
reclaim which has been through the mill 
only once or twice and still retains its 
bounce is strictly limited. 

Also, there is a good chance that even 

reclaim will soon be unavailable to man- 
ufacturers of “nonessential” goods. U.S. 
Rubber is going ahead with its plan to 
revitalize golf balls, however, since it 
involves the use of no new critical ma- 
terial. 
@ Retailers Enter the Field—Mcanwhile 
Sears, Roebuck’s retail stores in the Chi- 
cago area, as well as other sporting goods 
outlets in the Windy City, already are 
offering a face-lifting treatment for golf 
balls similar to that planned by U.S. 
Rubber. Sears’ stores will buy back old 
balls for 50¢ a dozen, regardless of con- 
dition, or allow golfers a 50¢ credit 
toward purchase of new balls. 

The balls are returned to the manu- 
facturer, tested for “liveness” on a 
P.G.A. (Professional Golfers Assn.) ma- 
chine. About 34% prove to be in good 
condition and can be put back in service 
merely by re-covering. Dead balls are 
unwound, then rewound with the addi- 
tion of some new (reclaimed) rubber, 
thus revitalized. 


BUYING THE BRANDS 


Well-advertised brand names, figures 
radio station WLW _ of Cincinnati, 
ought to show up at their best when 
shortages occur because then the con- 
sumer will forget about sheer price-buy- 
ing and will concentrate on quality 
guaranteed by a well-known name. So 
WLW ordered its Washington, D. C., 


tepresentative to get in touch with | 
various tire a and question them | 


about their field under rationing. 
According to these informants, the 
big brands have had most of the play. 
Unknown goods are barely moving at all, 
and probably will be dust-catchers until 
advertised supply is gone. This checks 
with British experience under rationing. 
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WHAT HeD HAS DONE TO REDUCE DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


vu.S PAT 1, 806. 334 


NUCIBILS AIDW UIP! 


YES, nickels add up and they add up faster, too, when a small change 
in the design of a package transforms it into a double-duty box. 

Economical? Look at this H & D package developed for Walter 
Baker & Company. One minute it is a full fledged shipping box . 
easily packed, sealed and shipped. In another minute it is a colorful, 
eye-inviting counter display. 

Effective? Dealers like the compact, self-contained display features 
of this package. Simple to set up; no extra parts. Merchandise moves 
swiftly from manufacturer to dealer to consumer. Turnover is speeded, 
case-lot ordering is encouraged. 

While H & D factories are on an all-out schedule producing shipping 
boxes for war materials and civilian essentials, you can use H & D’s 
packaging skill to simplify your present shipping 
boxes as well as to create new sales-stimulating 
packages for the future. H & D Package Engineers 
are at attention, ready to go into action to help 
you solve your packaging problems. Take advan- 


tage of this specialized service today. 


4261 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


FACTORIES In BALTIMORE ¢ BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT © GLOUCESTER, N. J. © HOBOKEN ¢ KANSAS CITY ¢ LENOIR, N. C. 
MONTREAL ¢ MUNCIE ¢ RICHMOND ¢ ST. LOUIS ¢ SANDUSKY, OHIO «© TORONTO 
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Cement for Steel 


Reinforced concrete seen as 
means of conserving vital metal 
in nation’s huge military and 
industrial construction program. 


America’s margin of safety over Axis 
powers in regard to steel-making capac- 
ity is whittled down by the current need 
to allot material for secondary war pur- 
poses—new plants, defense highways, 
and housing (BW —Jan.24'42,p22). In 
1941 armament was, of course, the big- 
gest consumer, but construction was in 
second place. Much of the projected 
increase in steel production for 1942 is 
related to alloy steels, and won't be of 
much help in ‘coping with the defense- 
plant problem 
e Lots of Floor Space—Industrial-plant 
facilities required for the war effort, 
based upon congressional appropriations 
and authorizations, total 700,000,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. About half of this 
is in place. ‘he question is: “Can an 
appreciable quantity of structural steel 
be saved in erecting the remaining 350,- 
000,000 sq. ft. of authorized plant facili- 
ties, in the numerous military hangars 
and establishments that will dot the 
country, and in the huge munitions 
projects now under negotiation?” 

‘The answer probably lies in more 

widespread adoption of reinforced con- 
crete, which consumes approximately 
one-third as much steel as does conven- 
tional steel-frame construction now ac- 
ceptable to and perhaps “standardized” 
by Defense Plant Corp. and the serv- 
ices. Out of the 700,000,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space built or planned, approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 sq. ft. is publicly 
financed. 
@ Major Saving Seen—Construction en 
gineers say that industrial plants con- 
servatively average about 20 lb. of steel 
per sq. ft. of building area. If reinforced 
concrete could be specified outright for 
all the 300,000,000 sq. ft. of plant 
space still to be erected with the public’s 
money, the saving in steel alone would 
amount to 2,000,000 tons. 

Long-span reinforced-concrete  struc- 
tures are not new. ‘They are common in 
industry and in parking garages. A few 
long-span hangars have been erected by 
the services. ‘The Army is erecting one 
with a 250 ft. span and a rise of 90 ft. 
Vhe Navy built a hangar with an arch 
span of 294 ft., a clear door opening of 
224 ft. and a rise of 81 ft. But on the 
whole, reinforced concrete construction 
still continues to be the exception 
rather than the rule for government- 
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financed defense plants and for military 
hangars. 

@ Research on Hangars—Handwriting on 
the wall after Pearl Harbor plainly indi- 
cated the need for scores of hangars in 
the Western Hemisphere and near the 
theaters of war. Allen V. Brett & Co., 
Detroit research engineering firm, fig- 
ures that reinforced concrete is an im- 
portant possibility in saving steel, cost, 
and time in erecting hangars, and that 
its use may have advantages in conceal- 


INVERTED SHIPBUILDING 


Upside down, welded construction of 
sub-chasers has speeded up produc- 
tion to an unbelievable rate, but it 
has also created a new-problem for 
shipbuilders—righting the ship for 
launching. At the Neville Island 
(Pittsburgh) plant of the Dravo Corp. 


ment from enemy reconnaissancx 
resistance to bomb damage. 
Despite official indifference in jjay) 
quarters, Brett pursued studies . 
forced concrete construction fo; nali- 
tary purposes upon its own init itive 
and at its own expense. On the basis 


of a hangar with an arch span of 160 
ft., the conservative estimates showed a 
steel saving of 1600 lb. and a cot fe. 
duction of $100 per foot of building 
length. . 


@ Less Skilled Labor—Reinforcing <tc¢), 
obtainable on faster delivery than {aby 
cated structural steel, can be placed 
with less skilled labor. Sand, gravel and 
cement are locally obtainable to a high 
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a specially rigged gantry is used to 
right prefabricated sections of ships 
(above), and then they are welded 
together. At Defoe Shipbuilding Co., 
Bay City, Michigan, the entire hull is 
constructed upside down, then turned 
over by the aid of specially built 
cradles (below) for completion of the 
vessel's superstructure. 
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RENDEZVO 


0. THIS PRODUCTION LINE, 


and on hundreds of similar lines in 
America’s great automotive plants, 
rests the future of men who value 
freedom enough to work for it. 
Working, to many of us, seems so 
much less important than fighting 
—yet it is generally known that 
eighteen men must labor to keep one 
soldier, sailor or marine on the fight- 
ing line. 
"The executive who puts off mak- 
ing an important decision until to- 
morrow—and the workman who 
holds up production through avoid- 
able absence from his tool or bench, 
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| pain “EB 
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is helping Hitler in his unholy strug- 
gle for world domination just as 
“Quislings” 


quered countries. 


surely as the of con- 

The same executive or workman 
who would lay down his life for his 
country, can easily convince himself 


that it makes no difference whether 
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his job is done today or tomorrow. 
And all the while, 


Americans are dying 


other gallant 
because the 
fighting equipment they need has 
not arrived. 

We of the automotive industry 
know that these things are true. We 
are working as we have never worked 
before, and we are getting results. 
When the accomplishments of Amer- 
ica’s mass production automotive 
plants can be told without revealing 
important information to the enemy, 
the record will be one of the bright- 
est and most glorious pages in the 


history of all mankind. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 
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What 9s Adequate? 


Each man must determine for himself 


how much life insurance he requires. 


The safest measure is the extent of his 
family's needs if his earnings should be 


stopped forever. 


May we help you arrange your program? 


Your next engineering or 
business project... 


THIS NEW BOOK TELLS YOU 


how to analyze a projected venture 
from the standpoint of :— 


@ evaluating the economic factors and 


getting estimated costs 
@ separating and defining the intangible 
factors 


@ determining the financial problems in 
volved and methods of handling them 


JUST OUT! 


15 


pay? 


The complete, three-fold method of 
analysis you need in order to find out most accu- 
rately is described in detail in this book. 


Engineering 
Economic Analysis 


By C. E. Bullinger, Professor of Industrial Engi- 
neering, ee ivania State —— 359 pages, 
6 x 9, 75 illustrations, $3.50. 

PRESENTS in considerable detail the methods of 

economic analysis of engineering projects for 
the purpose of determining whether or not they are 
financially feasible. Beginning with the “idea” 
stage, the book covers every step in the de- 
velopment of a project, showing the economic and 
intangible factors that must be dealt with, meth- 
ods of finding costs, and how to summarize the 
financing problems involved. The use of charts 
as a means of analysis is stressed. 


nation on approval 


Name 
Address 


City and State 


aaron 
= 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION—SEND THIS COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Bullinger's Engineering Economic Analysis for 10 days’ exami- 
In 10 days I will send $3.50, plus few cents postage, or 


return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders. | 


iw ten Position. 


Company. . BW-4-11-42 
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degree. Construction method 4) 
proaching the efficiency of in tria 
production, says Brett, will ef ¢ ay 
important reduction in erectio: tin, 
as compared with current sched rm 


| conventional steel-frame struct; 


Brett’s ideas have not been c fined 
merely to engineering-economic lig 
The H. E. Beyster Corp., Detro 
tects and engineers, carried Brett’ idea 
forward to actual designs for loi span 
war plants and hangars, relatine thei; 
work to Pacific projects. It is estinated 
that a 200x400 ft. clear-span building 
with 100x200 sq. ft. service area hove 
will cost $4 per sq. ft., complete with 
mechanical and electrical requireiients 
as compared to $5.50 per sq. ft. for 
conventional steel-frame hangar now a 
ceptable to the services. Construction 
time is figured at 120 days, against |§() 
e@ Size Factor in Cost—The large: the 
project, the cheaper it becomes on 4 
square-foot basis. For a 400x120 ff 
building, using 50x100 ft. bays. the 
cost of the concrete shell (without me 
chanical and electrical equipment 
$1.90 per sq. ft. as compared to $2.75 
per sq. ft. for steel framing. Domed, 
flat-slab concrete-roof construction in 
this size of structure would save 2.75) 
tons of steel. 

The amount of steel that can be saved 

depends upon the type of construction 
and length of clear spans. With ordi 
nary 40x40 manufacturing bays steel 
consumed averages 10 Ib. per sq. ft 
in conventional construction, is rc 
duced to 34 lb. with reinforced con 
crete. With a 200 ft. clear span, steel 
employed in framing will run up to 30 
Ib. per sq. ft. whereas with concrete arch 
construction the consumption of rein 
forcing steel is 10 Ib. per sq. ft. 
e Ordnance Plants—Five — ordnance 
plants of 180x1,580 ft. each afford an 
other comparison. In conventional stec! 
construction, the entire project calls 
for 7,120 tons of steel; in reinforced 
concrete, 2,400 tons. 

Reinforced concrete construction has 
certain permanent advantages once 
erected. A 3-in. concrete shell has the 
insylating value of | in. of fibrous insu- 
lating material, thereby reducing insu 
lation requirements and acting to 
stabilize heat loss and _ heat intake 
within the building, a desirable charac 
teristic for air conditioning. Curved 
contours, low over-all height, and ability 
to carry dead loads up to 400 Ib. per 
sq. ft., if necessary, promote camou 
flaging. 

e Resistant Qualities—Thin-shell arch 
roof construction is inherently resistant 
for design reasons to forces generated 
within the structure by aerial-bomb ex- 
plosions. When the war is over, the 
government need not liquidate rein 
forced-concrete structures for a few 
cents on the dollar to avoid maintenance 
expenses, such as heating and painting, 
which are required by steel-frame build 
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ings to avoid rapid deterioration when 
standing idle. 

Permanent values of reinforced-con- 
crete plants located outside of metro- 
olitan areas may eventually cause popu- 
jation shifts and loss of taxables within 
city areas if manufacturers elect to use 
them after the war. 


Oil Experiment 
Horizontal drilling will get 
thorough tryout in Pennsylvania 
with hope of new life for oldest 
producing fields in country. 


Motorists worried about the tire fam- 
ine and gasoline rationing got some 
shreds of comfort from last month’s 
announcement by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute regarding underground 
petroleum reserves. It revealed that dur- 
ing 1941 the industry “found” 1,965, 
963,000 bbl. of new oil, raising total 
proved reserves to 19,589,296,000 bbls. 
e Explorations Are Handicapped—I his 
means that the country entered 1942 
with a half billion barrels more than 
were estimated as available on New 
Year's, 1941. The total is sufficient for 
about 16 years at the prewar rate of 
consumption. But emphasis on war pro 
duction handicapped new explorations 
during the past year. Result, only 429,- 
974,000 bbl. of the 1941 addition rep- 
resents newly-discovered pools, the re- 
maining 1,538,989,000 bbl. being the 
result of extensions and developments 
in older fields. 

Such calculations are based on gen- 
erally accepted recovery methods, can be 
upset by improved techniques. Right 
now oil company executives are watch- 
ing experiments that may revolutionize 
crude recovery from shallow pools. 
¢ Changed Methods—The new twist 1s 
horizontal drilling. It involves sinking 
a shaft to the depth of the oil sand and 
drilling outward into the sand from the 
shaft bottom (the orthodox system 
reaches the deposit with repeated ver- 
tical drillings from the surface). Main 
advantage claimed: Instead of having 
only a small portion of the well hole in 
the producing sand, horizontal drilling 
places the entire length of the well in 
the oil formation. 

I'he idea was developed by Leo Ran- 
ney, an engineer who didn’t see why 
certain oil formations couldn’t be 
drained by holing in from the side. 
here was a noticeable decline in skep- 
tical wisecracks after Ranney made his 
first test near Zanesville, Ohio, in 1939. 
* Tests in Old Fields—Starting from a 
stream bed, the crew drilled 953 ft. 
horizontally into an old pool. Appar- 
ently the bit tapped undiscovered de- 
posits; at any rate the well produced 
350 bbl. daily. One test revealed that 
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STATELY 
SYMBOLS 


... that reach 
into the sky 


a groups of smokestacks like these at Harrisburg are symbols of the 


potential strength of American Industry . . . industry that has dedicated itself to the job of 
supplying, in ever-increasing volume, sinews of war for ever-growing might on land and 
sea, and in the air. 

But potential strength is not enough. The transformation of dormant plants into producing 
units; the acceleration of production in active plants; the intelligent distribution of defense 
requirements ... these are the great problems now being rapidly solved by teamwork be- 
tween government, industry and labor. 

Here at the great Harrisburg Steel plant smokestacks symbolize full speed ahead- 
increased ingot production in the open hearth; speedy conversion of the steel into products 
needed urgently by the armed forces of America; constant search for better and quicker 
ways of production. 

These ‘‘symbols that reach into the sky’’ at the Harrisburg plant are an active promise 
of even greater production to come. 

The ‘‘Men of Harrisburg’’— more than 2200 strong — executives, foremen, workmen, 
each takes pride in his part of producing— 


HARRISBURG 


Products of Peace and Sinews of War 


ALLOY AND CARBON STEELS; SEAMLESS STEEL CYLINDERS; PIPE COUPLING; PUMP LINERS, BULL PLUGS 
AND LIQUEFIERS; HOLLOW AND DROP FORGINGS; PIPE FLANGES; AERIAL BOMBS; COILS AND BENDS 


HARRISBURG STEEL CORPORATION - HARRISBURG, PA. 
Production * 6! 


a horizontal well produced at a greater 
rate than 50 nearby vertical wells tap- 
ping the same formation. Now the new 
method is to get a thorough tryout in 
Pennsylvania, where it offers new life 
to shallow oil deposits. 

Horizontal Driller Ranney will have 
charge of operations of the recently- 
formed Venango Development Corp. of 
Oil City, Pa. Among the incorporators 
are the South Penn Oil Co., Quaker 
State Oil Corp., Pennzoil Co., Forest 
Oil Co. ‘The company has leased 400 
acres near Franklin. 

e@ Concrete-Lined Shaft—Plans call for 
a shaft to the oil sands, 400 ft. down. 
his shaft will be 8 ft. in diameter until 
it reaches the working chamber at the 
bottom where it will be widened to 30 
ft. It will be concrete-lined throughout. 
A drilling engine to be installed in the 
bottom chamber will drive 12 to 16 
holes a distance of 1,500 to 2,000 ft. 
into the oil sands. Oil will drain through 
these holes into tanks under the work- 
ing chamber, whence it will be pumped. 

In vertical drilling towering steel der- 
ricks are required to manipulate tools 
and pipe. Underground handling of 
equipment has been ingeniously solved 
by the horizontal drillers. From the 
operating chamber, holes are drilled in 
pairs, one directly opposite the other. In 
pulling rods to change bits, the emerg- 
ing rod slips into the hole opposite. 
e@An_ Experiment—Old-timers empha- 
size the experimental nature of the ven- 
ture, point to the obvious difficulties of 
applying horizontal drilling where de- 
posits lie at great depths. But one 
trade paper welcomes Venango Develop- 
ment as introducing the most important 
innovation to the Pennsylvania grade 
region since the “advent of secondary 
recovery by means of water flooding and 
gas and oil repressuring.” 

Inventor Ranney claims special bene- 
fits to the war effort from his system of 
drilling. He asserts that horizontal 
holes require a fraction of the steel nec- 
essary for derricks, casing, sucker rods, 
etc., of vertical wells; that a tenth as 
much power is sufficient to pump oil 
from horizontal drillings; that horizon- 
tal drilling offers a quick means of get- 
ting needed crude from Eastern fields 
where oil sands are 200 to 700 ft. deep. 


HALOGEN TIN 


With the “Halogen tin process,” 
brand new development of du Pont’s 
electroplating division, “strip steel for 
containers can be tin-plated twice as 
fast with less electric power . . . as by 
the ‘alkaline’ electrotinmning method.” 
Heart of the process is a neutral plating 
solution, said to stop sludging and con- 
sequent tin waste. Several tin-plate pro- 
ducers, deep in the throes of converting 
their facilities from hot-dipping to elec- 
troplating (BW —Feb.14'42,p64), are ex- 
perimenting with the halogen solution. 
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Crane Co. has shelved its standard 
lavatory faucet for the duration; in its 
redesigned model, 1.14 Ib. of critical 
materials, such as brass and chrome. 
are saved by substituting iron parts 
(painted black, above). Essential brass 
working parts for the new cast-iron 
faucet weigh only 5 oz. Even a greater 
saving has been achieved in substi 
tuting cast iron for the 2.1 |b. of 
brass that were formerly used 
lavatory trap (left). Only brass used is 
for the 1 oz. clean-out plug. 


Eliminating Brass 


Plumbing industry, rapidly 
discovering ways to reduce use 
of scarce materials, even finds 
substitutes for substitutes. 


Major factors in the plumbing in- 

dustry have now shi aken off their pre- 
war jitters (BW—Nov.22'41,p38). ‘They 
recognize that they will receive only a 
tiny fraction of the amounts of such 
precious wartime metals as copper, zinc, 
chrome, and nickel which they formerly 
considered mandatory. ‘They know, too, 
that their allocations of ferrous metals 
will be restricted to the demonstrable 
requirements for maintaining public 
health. 
@ Finding New Ways—Faced with a 
need for freeing essential materials, they 
have found ways to make of iron or steel 
most of the parts for which brass was 
traditional. Also, they have made a lot of 
progress in reducing the conventional 
quantities of iron and steel. Besides 
furthering the war effort, this type of 
development helps dealer organizations 
by making for prompt deliveries. 

Crane Co.,, for instance, is now mak- 
ing of cast iron many an item formerly 
all-brass. Its entire line of plumbing 
trim—faucets, traps, exposed piping, and 
the like--has been redesigned for this. 


@ Cast-Iron Spuds—Total U. S. con 
sumption of spuds, the connection be 
tween the closet bowl and the water 
supply inlet, in 1940 was 1,500,000 
units. At the average weight of half a 
pound, that’s 750,000 Ib. of brass—all of 
it now proved replaceable with galvan 
ized cast iron. 

One style of all-brass lavatory faucet 
weighs 14 Ib., and 1,650,000 are used 
in an average year. ‘The new faucets are 
of cast iron, contain four small brass 
parts aggregating } lb., hence 2,000,000 
lb. of brass are replaced with iron. 

Galvanized iron traps, containing no 
brass beyond a tiny clean-out plug, can 
save 1,000,000 Ib. of brass. 
© Bathtub Units—Making this country’s 
600,000 yearly bathtub wz iste and over 
flow units of iron will save 7 Ib. of brass 
apiece, or 4,000,000 Ib. 

The design policy behind most of 
these products is to use iron instead of 
brass, but to place brass to iron in work 
ing or removable parts to avoid rusting 
in. An exception that requires no brass 
is a One-piece cast-iron shower head 

A nonmetallic finish is Crane’s an 
swer to protecting against corrosion. 
This has been used for years in drain 
age fittings, has thus been proved in 
water service. All interior and exterior 
cast-iron parts now receive this coating. 
Thus protected, they have since Febru- 
ary been accepted for defense housing. 
The Army is currently in the process ot 
redrawing its specifications for canton- 
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Fou SPEED 


ay a 


U’ from the holds come urgent, indispensable 
cargoes ... supplies, equipment for the fight for 
freedom...shipments to speed essential industries... 
to help forge weapons of the All-Out War! 

As America’s Merchant Fleet swings into action on its 
biggest job, AGWI feels pride in its own association 
with the splendid effort. For more than 100 years —in 
peace and war—ships of this company and its subsi- 
diaries have been plying between the Americas... 
building Hemisphere good will... carrying the goods 
of commerce and trade. 

With many of its fleet already in the Nation's service 
throughout the world, AGWI is glad to be doing ils 
share today ... eager to accept its full responsibility 
for the future. AGWI ships and AGWI men join the rest 
of America’s Merchant Marine in pledging “FULL 
SPEED AHEAD—TO VICTORY!” 


ATLANTIC GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 


CUBA MAIL LINE * 


Foot of Wall St., New York 
PORTO RICO LINE * CLYDE-MALLORY LINES * SOUTHERN 5S. S. CO. 


Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Texas, Florida and the South 
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Nitrates 
GATX tank cars 
deliver synthetic 


ammonia, used in 
making fertilizers. 


Ae, 


Gasoline & Oil 


Tractor and truck 
fuels are carried 
to rural regions in 
GATX tank cars. 


Glass or stainless 
steel-lined milk 
tank cars are wide- 
ly used by dairies. 


AT SERVES THE FARM 


ood farming and rail transportation the commodity, General American 
o hand in hand. Supplying the farm- Transportation has or will build cars 
c's production needs and rushing his to handle it safely and well. 


roduce to market, the GATX Fleet of 


ver 55,000 special cars serves this 


America relies on Freight by Rail 


‘ Storm or sunshine, rail freight gets 
sreat essential of war. 
-“ through on schedule. It asks no favors 


adustry—as well as agriculture— of the weather. In dependability, in 
knows the value of looking to General economy, in safety, the U. S. Railroads 
merican for experienced, specialized render the one form of transportation 
ransportation knowledge. Whatever that is indispensable to Victory. 


KEEP ’EM ROLLING! Freight cars—particularly tank cars— 
are vital to Victory. They must be loaded, unloaded, kept 
moving with all possible speed. Delays may cost lives! 


NERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 


— 


Chicago 


Eleillloes and Siqpgeloou of Keihoad Fraight Cou 


GATX refrigerator 
cars help keep 
fruits and vegeta- 
les market-fresh. 


“Bottled gas”, for 
cooking in farm 
homes travels in 
special tank cars. 


VNARREN, O 


TLANTA, GA 


COLUMBIA, PA 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1 


PLANT FACILITIES 


To Save Time In Your 
Wartime Production Schedule! 


Wherever piping plays a part in your 
change-over to wartime production, in 
expanding capacity or in maintaining 
an uninterrupted flow of goods... 
Grinnell’s plant facilities can save you 
valuable time. 

Prefabricated Piping by Grinnell saves con- 
struction time by supplying complete piping 
systems in speedily-erected, pre-tested sub- 
assemblies. 

Genspring Constant-Support Hangers, pre- 
fitted to exact engineered layouts, speed 
installation of power piping. 

Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers, installed with 


minimum disruption of production, guard 
against time and material loss by fire. 


Grinnell Thermolier Unit Heaters permit 
quick installation of efficient, uniform 


heating .. . prevent workers’ discomfort. 


Grinnell Pipe Fittings miake stronger, tighter 


pipe connections . . . minimize repairs. 


Amco Humidification Systems help textile 
mills and process plants speed up production 
that depends on uniform humidity. 


Write for detailed booklets on these 
services. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Executive Offices, Providence, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


woenever PIPING is invoiveo 


Grinnell Company, Inc... . Grinnell Company of the 
Pacific... Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd... . 
General Fire Extinguisher Company . . . American 
Moistening Company ... Columbia Malleable Cast- 
ings Corp. ... Tbe Ontario Malleable lron Co., Ltd. 


ment plumbing to permit t! 
cast iron, while throwing o 


nonessential. 


@ White Ceramics—To red 
ferrous metals, Crane is ext 


| applications of white ceram 
in laundry tubs, bath tubs, si 


receptors, and related uses. 
Bureau of Standards has no 
these uses of strong, glass- 
ramics for jobs formerly co: 
require metal. Each such 
saves several hundred poun 
iron per unit manufactured. 

The J. A. Zwin Mfg C 
Pa., is using this ceramic n 
grease interceptors. An inter 
light is that the same materia| j 
developed for use by Philco in ¢ 
big industrial batteries. 
e Continuing Process—Sears, 
& Co. takes the official view 
stitution of materials in plumbing 
heating supplies is a continuin 
Already Sears’ redesign progr 
ing over 75% of the total use of } 
in these lines, which exceeds the fi 
original aim—and the _percentag: 
bound to increase as the researche 
continued and extended. 

Even though an entirely satisfact 


| alternate material is found, the sear 


persists—to find a substitute for the 
stitute, thus anticipating the chang 
that will come. 

@ A Policy That Pays—Several instance 
have demonstrated that this policy pa 
On tubular goods, including waste lin 
for sinks and lavatories, traps, lavator 
legs, and the like, the first shift from 
chrome-plated brass went to chrome 
plated steel, for a total brass saving 
250,000 Ib. But, when the pressure 
on nickel, copper, and chrome put thes 
items on the critical list, another line 
products was ready: steel with baked-on 
lacquer. 

The firm already had a line of cast 
iron traps, and the swing might have 
been to cast iron almost without tool-up 
cost—but the saving of 67% in weight 
achieved by using steel seems to justi 
the added outlay. Escutcheons, 
merly of chrome-plated brass and next 
of chrome-plated steel, will hereafter be 
made of procurable plastics. 

@ From 44 Lb. to 6 Oz.—Swing-spout 
sink faucets are another example. The« 
have undergone an almost continu 
shift, each move eliminating furthe: 
critical materials. Originally, the bigges! 
selling model used 44 Ib. of brass: 1 
each one takes only 6 oz. ‘The to 
brass saving on Sears annual requit 
ments of this single item is 740,00 
Brass in another swing-spout faucet \ 
cut from 34 Ib. to 6 oz., for an ann 
saving of 340,000 Ib. 

In both of these faucets, the bod 


| now of malleable iron, hot-dip galva 


ized. After the threads are cut, they at 
electrolytically galvanized. The escutc 


| eon is made of tenite or polystyrent 
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ser’s third yard will get under way and 
its first keel is scheduled to be laid 
around June 1. 

@ Growth of a Program—About the mid 
dle of April, Kaiser's Oregon Shipbuild 
ing Corp., located on ground which last 
September was only sand and marsh 
land, will have delivered to the Mari 
time Commission more than a dozen 
EC-2 cargo ships and launched some 
thing like 30. 

When all three Kaiser yards are go 
ing full blast, the Portland area will 
have about 33 ways with a total ca 
pacity of 346,000 gross tons. On hand 
as of Apr. 1 were orders from the Mari 
time Commission for 290 of the EC-2 


the handles and spout of bakelite with 
metal reinforcing. Now Sears has under 
jevelopment a glass spout. Actually, 
= of brass in faucet bodies and valve 
podies is permitted by the defense hous- 
ng critical list and other official orders. 
sears has nevertheless gone all the way 
to malleable iron in the expectation that 
brass will not long be available. 

e Other Savings—Miscellaneous items 
ue bringing substantial savings of scarce 
materials. The 100 different sizes and 
types of rubber washers are now re- 
placed with felt or fiber. An all-brass 
shower head is now redesigned with a 
head of vitreous enameled iron and a 


Kaiser's Ships 

New yards in Portland 
area change whole industrial 
character of region and promise 
three vessels every five days. 


With ballyhoo conspicuously absent, 
Henry J. Kaiser's second shipyard in 
the Portland (Ore.) area will lay the 
keel of its first ship about mid-April, 
highlighting the fact that shipbuilding 
has replaced lumber as the No. | indus- 
try of the Columbia River region. 


malleable iron fitting. Copper tubing 
ysed for an air line on an automatic 


Simultaneously, construction of Kai- 


ships (10,500 gross tons, 420 ft. long, 


electric pump has given way to plastic 
tubing made of Dow Chemical Co.'s 
gran. This tubing is available in sizes 
up to 4 in, with plastic fittings, and 
the makers are now trying to develop 
sizes up to % in. 

Brass sink strainers are being replaced 
at the moment with steel, are soon to be 
replaced with a plastic using a small 
sray-iron shank. Asbestos sheets are tak- 
ing the place of galvanized steel sheets 
in cold-air returns for hot-air heating 
systems. 
¢Galvanized Steel—Well points for 
driven wells formerly used brass screens, 
now use galvanized steel, which is less 
likely to be damaged in driving. The 
26 internal brass parts aggregating 3 Ib. 
in each shallow-well electric pump have 
now been replaced, principally with 
bakelite, saving 200,000 Ib. of brass 
annually. 

Throughout the program of substitu- 
tion, the effort has been to simplify the 
line and make parts more widely inter- 
changeable. New parts, in new ma- 
terials, will fit on old units—thus keep- 
ing the repair parts problem simple. 
Sears’ previous lines of faucets required 
15 different sizes and types of valves 
and stems. Now, all Sears faucets take 
the same innards—still of brass, because 


these are working parts. 

¢Hand Pumps—Simplification of the 
cntire line of hand pumps has just now 
been completed. Included in the effort 
was removal of unneeded weight, which 
Sears merchandise executives believe is 
the first major revision in hand-pump | 
design in 50 years. All brass has been 
eliminated from these pumps. 

In general, Sears finds that its sub- 
stitutions are costing as much as, or a | 
little more than, making the products 
of the conventional materials. But the 
men in charge are confident that as the 
factories learn to do the job more easily 
-and as tooling specially designed for 
use of the new materials becomes avail- 
able, probably after the war—there 
should be substantial savings over the 
long-accepted costs. The new metal 
costs are already lower. It only remains 
fo reduce the costs of machining and 


other fabrication. 
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To Shut Out Sabotage and Trouble 


SPECIFY ANCHOR FENCE 


* ALL-OUT” production on defense 
contracts demands “all-out” pro- 
tection today. It’s time to shut out trou- 
ble—with an Anchor Fence around your 
plant—and special Anchor enclosures 
within your plant to keep all but the most 
trusted employees away from power sta- 
tions, transformers, laboratories, chem- 
ical and material stocks, fuel supplies, 
parking lots and other vital points. 


Anchor Fences provide effective “‘all-out”’ 
protection—and permit storage of ma- 
terials outdoors—with minimum ex- 
pense for guards and maintenance. And 


they can be quickly erected in any soil, in 
any weather, even when the ground is 
frozen. The exclusive, patented, driven 
“Anchors” hold the fence erect and in 
line, resist terrific force, yet can be moved 
without loss in case of plant expansion. 


Send for an Anchor Fence Engineer. Get 
the benefit of Anchor’s 50 years of in- 
dustrial fencing experience. Write now 
for the Anchor Industrial Fence Catalog 
—and name of nearest Anchor Fence 
Engineer. Anchor Post Fence Co., 6670 
Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
1892-1942 Fifty Years of Service 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 
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57-ft. beam, 10-knot speed, triple-ex- 
pansion vertical engines, $1,500,000 
each) to be completed at the three 
yards before Dec. 31, 1943. 

@ Brand New Industry—Portland has be- 
gun to look almost like a one-industry 
town and is concentrating grimly on 
producing ships as fast as possible. Last 
September there wasn’t a single person 
working on major ship construction in 
the area. By midsummer there will be 
about 80,000, or about 30,000 more 
than are employed in Oregon’s logging 
camps and sawmills. Last week, 100 
surveyors worked over a 1,000-acre site 
at Vancouver, Wash., where an $18,- 
500,000 federal housing project is being 
speeded to accommodate some of the 
55,000 men to be added to shipyard 
payrolls before Sept. 1. ‘The new town 
will have 4,000 demountable and 1,000 
permanent houses and will practically 
double Vancouver’s residential facilities. 
Units will be built at the rate of 55 a 
day. 

Enthusiastic Portlanders predict that 

when all three Kaiser yards are operat- 
ing early next fall, three ships will be 
launched every four days. More con- 
servative shipbuilding officials estimate 
three ships every five days. Even now, 
with only 11 ways at the Oregon Ship- 
building Corp. yards, production calls 
for a launching every six days. 
e Short Cuts—The enterprising Kaiser 
whose specialty is production short cuts, 
has devised several time-saving methods 
to be installed at his new shipyards. 
One of them reportedly will cut down 
materially the time consumed between 
the launching and final delivery of a 
ship. Hull and superstructure, for in- 
stance, will be built simultaneously. 
After a ship is launched, it will be 
towed to a dock where two 250-ton, 
traveling cranes will lift the superstruc- 
ture in sections and lower them into 
place on the hull. 

Kaiser will need all the production 

short cuts he can devise. He has 92 
weeks (as of Apr. 1) to complete some 
270 ships. 
e@ Washington’s Part—Incidentally, the 
boosters of Washington are quick to 
point out that the bulk of cargo ship 
construction in the Pacific Northwest 
is in that state. That’s because 23 of 
Kaiser's 33 ways, while in the Portland 
area, are across the Columbia River in 
Washington, and, in addition, Seattle- 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., formerly 
owned by Kaiser and Todd interests but 
now wholly owned by the former (BW— 
Mar.7’42,p33), is building cargo ships 
for the Maritime Commission at its 
‘Tacoma yards. 

In addition to these cargo ship yards, 
there are about a dozen yards now in 
operation in the Pacific Northwest pro- 
ducing destroyers, minesweepers, tank- 
ers, tugs, etc. Total contracts awarded 
in the area for ships of all sorts amount 
to about $1,000,000,000. (Seattle, of 
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course, is largely preoccupied with air- 
lane construction.) 

@ Labor Still Available—So far, Pacific 
Northwest yards haven’t had any trouble 
getting labor. The A.F.L. Boilermakers 
Union in Portland which normally has, 
at best, 500 members now has more 
than 20,000, and it serves as a hiring 
agency for the yards. (Incidentally, 
Kaiser gave a shock to the A.F.L. and 
delighted the C.1.0., with his announce- 
ment, early in March, that he would 
hire men for his Portland yards regard- 
less of union affiliation.) 

Through the Boilermakers’ headquar- 

ters go sheepherders from Idaho and 
Montana, and farmers from Nebraska, 
some of them still wearing their ear- 
flapped caps for cold weather. For mem- 
bership they pay $30 initiation fee and 
$3.50 monthly dues. For skilled men 
the initiation fee is $40. 
@ Boilermakers Move—To handle the 
swarm of applicants, the Portland Boiler- 
‘makers Union took over a building of 
its own about the middle of March 
much to the relief of the 100-odd other 
unions housed in the Portland A.F.L. 
Labor ‘Temple. 

Portland is wrestling with all the 
usual boomtime problems and a few 
extras. One of them is the job of get- 
ting workers across the Columbia River 
to the yards on the Washington side, 
a distance of several miles. The Inter- 
state Bridge is a transportation bottle- 
neck. To solve this one, Kaiser has 
proposed a plan by which workers will 
be transported by buses or street cars 
from the center of Portland to a point 
on the Oregon side of the river op- 
posite the shipyards and then be trans- 
ferred to ferries for the rest of the trip. 


ALMOST NON-METAL 


Probably the nearest approach to a 
non-metal tricycle is the Americana, 
designed by Wilbur Henry Adams for 
the Colson Corp., Elyria, Ohio. Only 
parts not of wood are rear axle, steer- 
ing and wheel bushings, composition 
tires and pedals, and leather saddle. 


Deepfreeze’s Ace 


Industrial applications 4 
ultra-low temperatures solve 
war problem for makers of food 
unit and result in new techniques 


War restrictions on production , 
household refrigeration hold tew ter 
for the Deepfreeze Division of Motos 
Products Corp., North Chicago, jy 
The familiar white, barrel-shaped food 
container for permitting bulk purchas 
and piecemeal consumption of quic. 
frozen foods (BW—May3’'41 p40) yy» 
be a nonessential for winning the y x 
yet Deepfreeze pulled out of its sleeve; 
war-production rabbit that is_ bring 
in its full factory capacity of order 
carrying high priority ratings 
e Industrial Adaptation—1o the unin: 
tiated, what Deepfreeze sells to war y 
dustries as a production tool looks the 
same as the food container except that 
the factory model is fi 1ished in the con. 
ventional shop gray. However, there ax 
major differences. The industrial unit j 
insulated with the super-duper fluffed-up 
silicon dioxide product that Monsant 
Chemical Co. calls Satitocel. 

Also, that of lowest-temperature «. 
pacity has two compressor units instead 
of one, to obviate too great a temper 
ture difference between the refrigeran’ 
as it enters the compressor from the cab. 
inet and as it must be returned to the 
cooling chamber. 

@ Holds Low Temperatures—Conw. 
quence of these features is that, inste 

of the mere 20-below zero or the: 

abouts of the food model, the industria 
product can achieve extremely low teu: 
peratures and hold them with great « 
curacy. Deepfreeze engineers wish that 
the sales department would claim —|! 
F instead of —120 F for their newest 
model, but admit that it can achieve 
—120 deg. consistently. 

The ultra-low temperatures have fou 
principal industrial applications: (| 
contraction in compound fitting | 
metal parts; (2) storage of annealed ali- 
minum alloys; (3) seasoning, setting, 
and counter-annealing of gages; (4 
preparation of blood plasma. In all of 
these, a liquid of alcohol type is used 
the freezing cylinder to bring even tem 
peratures to all parts of the content 
These are, in general, applications fot 
which dry ice has previously been useé. 
e Talking Points—Advantages claimec 
for the mechanical unit are lower tet- 
peratures than the theoretical —109 
of dry ice, greater uniformity in the a> 
sence of the insulating effect of gaseou' 
CO,, more precise temperatures in ct 
ical jobs, and lower costs where the v0! 
ume of refrigeration needed is substa? 
tial and relatively level. 

Typical of metal-contraction applic 
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The Gulf South ...That’s the Place 


-T-Heranye me 
BRACKER = ofr. 


. . . Where Loyal, Intelligent Citizens and Unlimited 
Resources Speed Up War Production 


¢ The Gulf South has rolled up its sleeves—speed- tion by land, sea and air—good schools—plentiful 
ing up war production—for World Peace! land—ideal living and working conditions in a 
The people of the Gulf South recognize their pleasant year-round climate, and a superb fuel 
duty to do their utmost in the present crisis. They Natural Gas—ever available for industrial use. 
are intelligent and industrious, and want to help Let us give you more information on the Gulf 
utilize the rich, diversified resources of theGulfSouth South in relation to the requirements of war pro- 
in meeting increased war production requirements. duction and peacetime markets. Without obligation 
Further, the Gulf South offers your industry we will be glad to make a survey for you. Your 
other advantages—quick, convenient transporta- inquiry will be kept strictly confidential. 


For information on GULF SOUTH Opportunities write to 


» | DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
sed i 


1 tern Df Ge. THE GULF SOUTH 

BRS invines sousrey | UT NITED GAS 

ns tof 

used = - industrial aupertuniiins ganese re ongety 

4 rowing markets ... plentiful land . . . ideal 

er living and working conditions in a mild year- P IPE L I N E & O M P A NY 

M1 round climate . . . good schools . . . quick, ‘ 

convenient transportation . . abundant, de- FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous 

pendable Natural Gas. ton, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 

received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MISS- 
~ a ISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS .. . HELP WIN THE WAR 


OPR.. 1942 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE Co. 
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ERE’S vital relief for manufacturers who 
are having difficulty in obtaining sea- 
soned operators for wartime production. And 
it usually requires no other change in existing 
equipment than the addition of a few appro- 
priate instruments developed by Foxboro! 
With automatic Foxboro Measurement and 
Control Instruments on critical processes, 
even inexperienced workers need but brief 
training to maintain uniform production qual- 
ity with high output. “Green hands” soon 
become efficient operators old hands 
work with greater speed and assurance. 

For, these precision Foxboro Instruments 
supply exact, continuous information about 
production that goes far toward replacing 
human judgment in any process involving 
controlled temperature, pressure, humidity or 
fluid flow. Control becomes completely auto- 
matic, in many instances . . . quality is main- 
tained .. . output is stepped up. . . spoilage 
drops to negligible minimums. 

Learn what Instrumentation by Foxboro 
can do for your plant. Write us, outlining 
your operations that require close control. 
The Foxboro Company, 120 Neponset Ave., 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 


tions are those in the mam 


— 
airplane parts. One job curr beir NE 


engineered is shrinking a ( 


| bearing race into a magn ’ : 
hub. On this, Deepfreeze ha Bismu 
ise a shrink of .00875 in. Th he 
tion is that the limits of the ; . Se 
casting are plus 0 minus .003 mtg 
limits on the ring are min s : 
: J alloy, } 
001. The manufacturer 1 Supply 
clearance in bringing the parts together a e 
and therefore it is essentia tre th 
enough shrink into the job t ke a 
of this clearance requirement i; a fo 
of the limits. 0" jo 
@ Fixture Required—T'o get ie a 
sary result, it proved necessai d 
| fixture to keep the bearing race par San 
| within limits of .00175. Ti t ext Stan 
clearance, it is planned to put the } rm the 
on an electric inductive magnetic cir militar 
for heating. Deepfreeze Division eng ar me 
neers are finding the most successful io aie 
plications in diameters over | in. | sccomp 
small diameters, they are devclopi a xe 
such accessories as a refrigerated slec : ree 
holder to center the small part over tl Filler I 
hole in which it is to be seated 636 M: 
@ Results—The shrinkages claimed Reco 
Deepfreeze in pieces of 2-in. diamete: sand in 


reduced from 70 F room temperature t 
—60 F are: 


Tool steel 0016 
Phosphor bronze. 0024 
Aluminum bronze 0024 
Brass 0028 
\luminurn 0034 
re 0034 


A characteristic of aluminum alloys js 
that, when annealed by heat treatment 
and laid out in room temperatures, they 
spontaneously regain their hardness in 
an hour or so, depending upon the pat 
ticular alloy. This condition is particu 
larly troublesome in airplane rivets 
When, however, they are held at ven 
low temperatures, they retain their mal 
leability for weeks. 

e Another Important Use—A recent de 
mand that has been crowding in on 
Deepfreeze is for units to use in pre 
cision gages. As is well known to gage 
makers, tool steel and gage steel after 
heat-treating for hardness tend to war 


run-out, creep, and other metallurg: shovel i 


ills which distort the dimensions. a few it 
The strain left in the block by the HM nex 
hardening causes the block or gage t niled, ti 
increase in size as the strain increas¢s he hear 
It has long been recognized that sul handled 
jecting the gage—whether block, mng 
thread, or what have you—to a tempera Nonst 
ture of —50 F or —60 F and then letting 
the gage return to room temperatur Desig 
tends to relieve strain and help the gage J pla 
to resist the common metallurgical ills hance 
e Precise Size Retained—Recently it ha xplosio 
been found by experimenters in this mduc 
field that reducing the counter-annealing Hpoundec 
temperature to —100 F or lower full by stat 
relieves the strain, so that once the gagt rated 
is resized after this freezing, it retain Tucks. 
its precise size thereafter. perature 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


gismuth-Lead Solder 


There are no priorities on Essco Vic- 
tory Solder, because there is no tin in 
its composition. The new bismuth-lead 
illoy, just formulated by Eastern States 
Supply Co., 127 ‘Troutman St., Brook- 
wn, requires a slightly higher tempera- 
“ure than normal tin-lead solder, flows 
feely, makes sound joints. It can be 
xed for “sweating,” but not for “wip- 
ing” joints. 


Sand Bag Filler 


Standard method of filling sandbags 
for the protection of factories, homes, 
military works, levees, etc., calls for 
two men: one to hold the bag, the other 
to wield the shovel. New method for 
accomplishing the same amount of work 
or more requires only one man, one 
shovel and a folding Spinks Sand Bag 
Filler, new product of Spinks Scale Co., 
656 Mayland Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Recommended system is to dump 
and in a heap near the spot to be pro- 


¥ i , 
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tected, snap a bag into the device, 
shovel it full, release and move the filler 
i few inches around the sand pile for 
the next bag. When a circle of bags is 
filled, tie and pile them in place. Thus 
ie heavy, unwieldy filled bags need be 
handled only once. 


Nonspark Tile 


Designed for the heavy-duty floors of 
at plants and laboratories where a 
tance spark might set off a disastrous 
xplosion, Armstrong’s resilient new 
onductive Asphalt Tile is so com- 
pounded that it carries away harmlessly 
ty static electricity that might be gen- 
ated by scuffing shoes or rolling 
tucks. As manufactured of high-tem- 
perature asphalt and other mineral in- 
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gredients by Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., the tile has an added safety 
feature in that “no open flames are 
required during installation or repair 
work.” 


Blackout Light-Lock 


When an air-raid siren sounds for a 
blackout, it is easy to form a “light- 
lock”’ around the entrance of a store, 
hotel, office, or other building with the 
new Folding Blackout Partitions. Sim- 


— STA 
TROLLEY 


ply pull their accordion folds around the 
tracks. Business inside can then go on 
without reducing illumination until the 
“all clear” sounds, when the partitions 
can be pushed back out of the way 
quickly. 

‘They are made by New Castle Prod- 
ucts, New Castle, Ind., in a variety of 
designs and sizes to keep tell-tale light 
from shining out of folding and revolv- 
ing doors, windows, etc. The fabric in 
the partitions is flame-proofed. 


Ameripol Applications 


Two brand new applications for its 
Ameripol synthetic rubber are being an- 
nounced by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio: a synthetic rubber thread and 
hard synthetic sponge rubber in slab or 
molded form—both of them highly re- 
sistant to oils, aging and certain other 
enemies of zatural rubber. For the pres- 
ent, the thread will be sold only for 
such military purposes as gas-mask elas- 
tic and parachute harnesses; the sponge 
rubber will be similarly restricted to 
military requirements for thermal and 
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|THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORP. 


Industrial Sales Department 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Dont waste 
VALUABLE MATERIALS 
in stack gases and 


RECOVERY OF VALUES 
AIDS PRODUCTION 


m= One cause of searcity is waste. Unsus- = 
pected losses go up stacks and down 
sewers in nearly every plant. Prodigal 
America has over-looked this fact—until 
now. Now every cent of value must be 
recovered and sayed. It is possible— 
practical—prohitable. Ask us for a de- 
termination. No obligation. 36 years of 
outstamding success in saving millions 
of dollars in international industries. 
4 
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WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the 
Collection of Suspended Materials from Gases and Liquids 
1025 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO ~- SAN FRANCISCO 


ae. , , | PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA 
acoustic insulation, marine floats, etc. | 


Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Uncle Sam’s Bonds 


Whether check-off becomes 
compulsory will depend upon 
success of unions and manage- 
ment in present voluntary effort. 


The ‘Treasury Department has set 

July 1 as the deadline for deciding 
whether the sale of War Savings Bonds 
on a voluntary basis will continue in- 
definitely or be transformed into a 
forced savings plan. ‘The test will be 
whether voluntary buying has siphoned 
off enough purchasing power to prevent 
consumer-goods buying from pushing up 
prices and stimulating an inflationary 
spiral. 
@ Won't Hesitate—Secretary Morgen- 
thau made it clear to the House Ways 
and Means Committee that the Admin- 
istration much preferred the noncom- 
pulsory method if it could be effective, 
but that it would not hesitate to estab- 
lish a mandatory plan if the elective 
system proved inadequate. 

Up to this week, savings bond sales 

have totaled $4,865,462,000. If buy- 
ing continues at the January and Feb- 
ruary rate, a compulsory system won't 
be necessary. March was a disappoint- 
ing month, showing a total of $564,- 
506,281 after a $710,837,192 February, 
but Treasury officials attribute it to in- 
come-tax payments and do not believe it 
indicates a trend. January sales were 
over the billion mark, but that is con- 
sidered the reaction to Pearl Harbor and 
first-of-the-year investment shifts; it may 
be difficult to reach again. 
e High-Powered Drive—The ‘I'reasury 
Department is not, however, relying on 
unstimulated interest. Bond-buying is 
being promoted by one of the most 
high-powered campaigns ever under- 
taken by any government or private 
agency. Devised primarily to sequester 
excess purchasing power of wage earners, 
the promotion emphasis has been on a 
labor and management angle. 

I'he basic object is to put over the 
“payroll deduction plan,” under which 
an employer agrees to check off a part 
of the employee’s wages and send it to 
the ‘l'reasury, which in turn delivers a 
bond to the worker. To date, 47,929 
firms employing 19,102,000 workers 
have adopted a payroll allotment system. 
‘Treasury officials are out to make every 
one of those workers sign up for a 
check-off and to extend the manage- 
ment arrangement to firms employing at 
least another 10,000,000. 

@ Union Collaboration—The ‘l'reasury 
has found union-management coopera- 
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tion to be the most effective device for 
getting workers to agree to the wage 
check-off for bonds. Until very recently, 
bond sales have been slow among rail- 
road employees although, as an indus- 
try, rails were among the first to set up 
the payroll deduction system. ‘The 
‘Treasury is now convinced that the rea- 
son for this was that most railroad man- 
agement inaugurated the plan with an 


announcement “from the top,” nots 
ing union collaboration to p 1 
Over. 

In contrast, the General | ( 
with 132,000 employees, has 
103,000 signed up under its “| 
Savings Plan.” Its success 
attributed to the fact that 
campaign was devised and 
jointly by management and | 
resentatives. 

e@ Other Examples—Similarly, 
ery industry in St. Louis, in 
joint program with the Brew« Wo 
ers Union, is considered to h 


LABOR INVESTS 


Members of five international unions 
affiliated with C.I.O. will buy, this 
year, $111,000,000 worth of War Sav- 
ings Bonds, according to assurances 
received by Navy Secretary Knox 
(pointing at map) from union repre 
sentatives, including (left to right) 
[Emil Rieve, Textile Workers Union; 
R. ]. Thomas, United Automobile 
Workers; James Carey, C.I.O. na- 


tional secretary; Nick Zonarich, Alu 
minum Workers of America; an 
John Green, Industrial Union 

Marine and Shipbuilding W orke 
Suiting action to the word, a foremai 


superintendent, and two plant unio 
representatives of the Mine, Mill ai 
Smelter Workers Union (C.1.O 
cuss plans to push sales of War Sai 
ings Bonds and Stamps among e1 
ployees of Manufacturers Foundn 
Co., Westbury, Conn. 
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It is the Practice today to use a 
boiler to Supply all the st 


> @ single operator, controlling 
ures up to 6,000 tons, can form flat 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


NUE NEW YORK, Nn. Y. 
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NEW SKILLS FOR OLD 


Conversion means something more than a changeover in 
plant and machinery; it means a conversion of labor also. 
N. A. Woodworth Co., Ferndale, Mich., has been fitting 
hundreds of employees with new skills in the production 
of aircraft parts. In the heat-treating department, an 


ex-chef turns to another kind of oven (top right); a school 
teacher serves as an inspection supervisor (top center); 


a linotype operator works on a screw machine (top left); 
an ex-salesman takes charge of the tool cribs (left center);a 
former janitor now operates a conomatic screw machine 
(lower left); and a one-time building supervisor introduces 
new employees to intricacies of production blueprints 


an outstanding job. ‘There, in addition 
to pushing the payroll deduction scheme, 
which has had close to 100% accept- 
ance, the union promotes supplementary 
bond purchases at local offices where a 
union representative helps workers fill 
out necessary forms. 

Botany Worsted Mills, with 6,543 
employees, has achieved over 96% par- 
ticipation through a system of depart- 
ment goals and quotas. Check-off au- 
thorization cards were presented person- 
ally to employee by solicitors 
trained to answer all questions. The 
company asked that all cards be re- 
turned, whether employees subscribed 


cach 
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or not. If they did not sign, they were 
asked to give their reasons, which Bot- 
any then analyzed for the purpose of 
finding sales arguments for those which 
were not “hardship” cases. 

e 100% Participation—A number of 
companies have achieved 100% partici- 
pation, among them Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply, which divided its 
1,800 employees into 15 armies with a 
commander-in-chief and headquarters 
staff. The armies in turn were divided 
into an army division, a navy flotilla 
and an air squadron. A giant world map 
was set up in the factory. On the map 
was displayed the progress of the various 


armies and subdivisions toward given 
objectives (attainable through bond pu: 
chases). 

Communiques were issued frequently 
and when 100% participation was 
cured, the drive was continued to in 
crease the size of the bond purchases 
which employees had subscribed for 
@ Savings Plan Machinery—Interna 
tional Harvester has more than 95% ot 
its 53,144 employees buying bonds reg 
ularly under a payroll allotment s heme 
which is fostered through the machin 
erv of an old and well-established Em- 
ployees Savings Plan. For its outstand 
ing record, Harvester was one of the 
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Nonly a few seconds the oxyacetylene 

flame adds greatly to the service life 
of this internal gear. Teeth and other 
surfaces subject to wear are rapidly 
hardened by the modern oxyacetylene 
flame treating process. The depth of 
hardening is easily and accurately con- 
trolled, without affecting the inherent 
toughness of the core metal. 

Airco Flame Hardening gives all the 
advantages of other surface hardening 
methods plus speed and ease of appli- 
cation. Simple arrangements using one 
or more torches permit flame hardening 
of a large variety of metal parts on a 
production basis. 


GEAR TEETH HARDENED 


Many other applications of the oxy- 
acetylene flame are finding ever widen- 
ing application in speeding and improv- 
ing production of ships, tanks, guns, 
rolling stock and planes. This versatile 
tool slices through steel with remark- 
able speed — welds metal into strong, 
light units — sweeps surface rust from 
metal structures to extend the life of 
paint jobs — gouges steel and iron 
quickly and accurately. 

To help you apply these processes 
with the greatest effectiveness, Airco 
offers the services of its research and 
engineering consultants. 


Oe ee Ml Wo i ie we a!) oe —— 
“Uubbbouuullolo. 


REDUCTION 


,, a Ofices , 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
In Texas: 
Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IDLE CYLINDERS ARE PRODUCTION SLACKERS: KEEP "EM ROLLING FOR VICTORY! 
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This FREE book ¢ 


ontai; 
*“99eStions on ag 


how to 


day's needs and build 
for tomorrow," 


Here you'll find 14 copy slants now being used successfully 
by advertisers to the engineered construction industry. 

They were taken from recent issues of Construction 
Methods and Engineering News-Record. Each one is an- 
alyzed from the standpoint of what it does for the reader 
.. . and for the advertiser. 

These examples illustrate the shirt-sleeve job advertis- 
ing can do today to help engineers and contractors. These 
men, faced with their biggest job, need product informa- 
tion that will help them work better, faster! 

If you have “know-how” data they can use, put it in your 
advertising. You’ll benefit ... now, and after the war... 
if you tell users what they want and need to know about 
your products. 

You can get some helpful ideas from this new book. It’s 
designed to help you get the maximum results from your 
advertising. There’s no cost or obligation. So order it today 
by mailing the coupon below. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD + CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


95% Engineer-Contractor Coverage of War Construction Projects 
MCGRAW-HILL BUILDING + 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


) 7 ‘ 
’ a? 
t A. E. PAXTON, Manager i 
{ Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods oi 
+ 330 West 42nd Street, New York City H 
. ‘ 
' ee free copies of “Advertising that Meets Today's ‘ 
4 Needs and Builds for Tomorrow.” ‘ 
’ ‘ 
+ Name a ¢ 
; H 
en een ‘| 
4 ' 
+ Address : i 
’ ei 
ee $4 
[ a ern mT 
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WAR BANK 


On the assumption that citizens who 
are saving to buy War Savings Bonds 
will find it more convenient to drop 
quarters in a coin bank than to buy 
25¢ defense stamps (a premise which 
might be challenged by countless 
thousands of stamp-saving youngsters 
today), Steel Products Corp. of Cali 
fornia is offering to banks and other 
business firms red, white, and blue 
barrel-shaped savings banks which 
register quarters as received, up to 
$18.75—the price of a $25.00 bond 


first of the national employers to re 
ceive the ‘Treasury Department's spe 
cial merit certificate, which is compar 
able to the Navy “E” awards. 
Buttons, badges, and compctitions 
have characterized the most successful 
campaigns, 
@ Refusals Are Rare—Only rarely does 
a firm refuse the ‘Treasury's request to 
establish a payroll allotment plan. One 
large textile firm recently refused, say 
ing that the amount of extra book 
keeping involved made it too expensive 
In most cases, companies respond 
readily. ‘The enthusiasm of the Minne- 
sota employer who runs a weekly lotten 
giving away $1,500 in bonds to ticket 
holders who get free chances every time 
they work the Saturday night or Sun 
day shift is much more typical than 
noncooperation. Smaller firms which 
want to avoid the extra bookkeeping 
burden will sometimes not make pa\ 
roll deductions and carry extensive rec 
ords on the books. Instead, a scheme 
worked out and promoted by AF] 
unions in the needle trades, where most 
firms are small operators, is often em- 
ployed. 
e Stamps for Cash—It provides that au 
thorized deductions be made by the 
employer in the form of defense stamps. 
which go into each pay envelope 11 lieu 
of cash, avoiding extra bookkeeping 
The A.F.L. has pledged that its mem- 
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vs will buy over a billion dollars’ worth 
ponds in 1942 and is actively work- 
ne to make good its promise. Every 
of its official newspapers and maga- 
“es js full of bond promotion and 
ch of its officials is an active bond 


jesman. 
CLO. unions are doing much the 
ing. The auto workers have 
ymised $50,000,000, textile workers 
25,000,000, retail clerks, $15,000,000, 
. No major union conclave is com- 
siete nowadays unless someone takes 
he rostrum to appeal for bond buying. 
he unions understand that unless the 
program is put over voluntarily it will 

ome a “must.” 

Promotion by Business—Business, too, 
aware of its interest in making the 
oncompulsory campaign a success. On 
}; own initiative, beyond the sales to 
mployees which are initiated largely by 
Vjshington, business has gone in for 
eneral bond promotion. In general ad- 
ertising, and special advertising through 
|| standard media, private enterprise is 
elping the government sell War Sav- 
gs Bonds. 

The Acme Steel Co. has a specially 
rnted dividend check which it now 
ses for payments to shareholders. On 
under the statue of the Minute Man 
ith its legend “For Victory Invest in 
'.§. Savings Bonds,” official symbol of 
he bond ge ge is noted the fact 
hat over 70% of ali Acme employees 
uv bonds regularly on the payroll allot- 
ent plan. 

portune Time—With his dividend 
heck and his “Buy Bonds” reminder 
ting his attention simultaneously, 
e Acme stockholder is being reached 
t an opportune time. A government 
fort to reach a prospect at such a 
ime would necessarily be hit-or-miss. 


“iu 


eir Produces 


While NLRB investigates at 
1,0.'s behest, an independent 
nion points to output marks of 
ational Steel subsidiaries. 


However Ernest Tener Weir might 
ll short of the New Deal’s concept of 
he ultimate in industrial democracy, 
thas rung the bell in the government's 
ill for greater production of the sinews 
war. In response to the WPB chair- 
an's plea for accelerated output, the 
ttsburgh steelmaster last week was 
ble to report to Mr. Nelson that sub- 
diaries of his National Steel Corp. 


hashed two monthly production rec- | 


ds in March. 

“All-Time Record”—Great Lakes Steel 
p., at its Zug Island blast furnace in 
ichigan, turned out 43,478 tons of pig 
nin 31 days, winding up the month 

ith a daily record of 1,608 tons. (Car- 
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WHAT ONE 
FINANCE COMPANY IS DOING 
FOR WAR-TIME INDUSTRY 


Industry must organize promptly all available facilities manpower, plant, 
machinery, material and money—to win the war. 


For thirty years we have been extending financial assistance to American Industries 
and are now especially desirous of assisting those established mills, manufacturers 
and wholesalers engaged in or seeking to engage in war-time production. We have 
Invested Capital of $66,000,000, Resources of $450,000,000, and during 1941 financed 
over $1,000,000,000 of receivables for our customers. 


If your present financial arrangements are inadequate or unsatisfactory, possibly we 
can help you. We have no ‘‘ready made”’ financing plan to submit, but we should 
like to consider your problem with you and then try to adjust a plan to meet your 
requirements. We eliminate much of the red-tape and time-lag usually involved in 
financing and we do not interfere with the management of your business. 


Our financing facilities are available to supply established concerns with sufficient 
cash or credit to permit their acceptance of Government contracts and to speed up 
production under such existing contracts. We supply working capital at reasonable 
rates upon current open accounts and inventories and for the purchase of machinery. 
We will also finance the enlargement of plant and equipment facilities under 
‘Certificates of Necessity’’ issued by the Government. 


We will purchase your current open accounts, including those for war material, 
without notification to your customers—and /imit your risk of credit loss thereon— 
and permit credits and collections to be handled by you as usual. Our *‘ Factoring” 
subsidiaries will finance such receivables with notification to your customers and 
relieve you of a// credit, collection and accounting expense and all risk of credit loss. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BaLaNnce SHEET 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
As of December 31, 1941 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS: 


Unsecured Short Term Notes $276,837, 500.00 
Accounts Payable, accruals and taxes 16,065,955.8) 
Notes Payable, unsecured, Due 1943-1949 46,500,000.00 
Due customers when receivables are 
collected and dealers participating loss 
SID. bk csochiereen ; .«» 14,340,275.01 
Reserves for losses and contingencies....  9,972,476.90 
Deferred Income and Charges— unearned 20,970,299 66 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Minority Interests 
Preferred Stock, 444% 
$100 par value. ... 
Common Stock, $10 


ASSETS: 
COM crccciancctecces ; 
Accounts and Notes Receivable. .. 


$ 50,174,282.91 
- 394,026,912.92 
Repossessions in Company's possession, 
it Capra TEND 5 v9 05.00.60 snicescc 355,172.87 
Investments in Securities...............  5,056,592.65 
Deferred Charges 1,808,048.46 
Furniture and Fixtures 7.00 
$451,421,016.81 
ee $5,215.78 
12,193,800.00 


18,414,730.00 
17,672,463. 42 
18,398,300.23 


Cpital Surplus 


Note: This Balance Sheet is condensed from the Annual 
Earned Surplus 


Report to Stockholders, December 31, 1941, to which 
you are referred for analysis of items condensed herein. 
Copy furnished if requested. 


66,734,509.43 
$451,421,016 81 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREGON 
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ND STILL IS! ‘Budgit’ Hoists 
were the first light-weight 
electric hoists developed 

to avoid manual lifting and to 
take their places as vital units 
in production. 


They still hold this premier 
position and now serve in 
hundreds of defense industries 
and thousands of installations. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, 00, 1000 and 2000 
lbs. They are priced from 
$i1g up. For complete 
information, write for 
Bulletin 348. 


‘BUDGIT” 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
American’ industrial instruments. 


MAXWELL 


*change of address* 


In order to send you your 
copy of Business Week 
every week without a break 
or delay, please let us have 


any change of address at 


your earliest convenience. 


Name 


New Address 


City & Stote 


Old Address 
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ROLLING RESTAURANTS 


Trailer food trucks which can serve 
light lunches to as many as 900 men 
in half an hour, are in use in San 
Francisco Bay Area shipyards, and are 
soon to be in service at Consolidated 
Aucraft Co., San Diego. The manu- 
facturers, Mangrum Holbrook & 
Elkus, San Francisco, claim that four 
of the trailers, which weigh about 
4,000 Ib. loaded, can be hauled by 
the average automobile, that closed 


trucks (inset) can be opened ready for 
service in three minutes. One end of 
the truck has a drawer-like arrange. 
ment that pulls out and forms 4 
steam table; the other end forms ; 
table for a cash register or miscellane 
ous items like candy and cigarette 

Each truck has four 5-gal. vacuum 
cans that will keep coffee hot for af 
least 12 hours, two 5-gal. milk cans 
with faucets, two cream dispenser 
six wire baskets for sandwiches, and 
two sugar and spoon boxes 


negie-Illinois held the previous monthly 
record of 41,782 tons at its Carrie fur- 
nace in Rankin, Pa.) In the same pe- 
riod, Weirton Steel Co. produced 153,- 
823 net tons of open-hearth steel in its 
12 stationary furnaces at Weirton, W. 
Va., topping the previous record tap of 
the same furnaces by 13,569 tons. 


Not slow to claim the open-hearth , 


output as an “all-time record . . . ac- 
cording to all available records” was the 
“Production for Victory’’ committee of 
workers and bosses, set up Mar. 19 
in Weirton to meet Mr. Nelson’s re- 
quest for a cooperative effort toward a 
25% increase in all armament produc- 
tion. 

e From MacArthur—Nor was Weirton 
slow to make public a congratulatory 
radiogram from Gen. MacArthur in 
Melbourne ‘“‘on the magnificent record 
you are making on behalf of our be- 
loved country.” 

Beyond the patriotic motives inspir- 
ing this productive push lies another 
possible reason. Weirton Steel stands 
alone in the industry as a last-ditch foe 
of the C.1.O. And having won some 


semblance of recognition from all Wer. 
ton’s competitors, the Steel Worker 
Organizing Committee now 1s closing 
in—or attempting to. 
@ Contract with Independent—Upm 
dissolution of the old Employee Re 
resentation Plan found by the Natio: 
Labor Relations Board last year to have 
been a company-dominated union BW 
—Jul.19°41,p50), Weirton Steel! quick 
recognized and signed a contract with 
an incorporated union known as the 
Weirton Independent Union. At the 
instigation of $S.W.O.C., NLRB ine 
tigators have been busy for months in 
Weirton, exploring multiple charges 
discriminatory dismissals and making 4 
careful sizeup of the new union 
It was from the officer staff of the 
Weirton Independent Union that the 
labor representatives of the Produc: 
tion for Victory’ committee cari 
Aware that the independent 1s susp“ 
in the eyes of the NLRB and the C.1.0. 
the committee apparently is taking pai"§ 
to achieve through cooperativ« fort 4 
productive record that will clinch pu)! 
opinion in any eventuality. 


, 
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MBER PARLEYS 


An effort by the National War Labcr 

ard to remove threats to peace in the 

bulent lumber camps and mills of 

Pacific Northwest got under way 

+ week. A hearing was held in Denver 

fore Pendleton Howard, dean of the 

niversity of Idaho School of Law, on 

wmand of the A.F.L. Lumber and Saw- 

jj Workers Union for an increase in 

i” y from 75¢ to 90¢. 
other Session—About mid-April, 

Howard will hold a hearing in 
e, Ore., on points at issue be- 
the same union and lumber oper- 
tors in the Willamette Valley area 
outh of Portland. The War Labor 
Board action is important because the 
jisputes, Which caused work stoppages 
1 the Douglas fir industry (BW—Dec. 
3'42,p74) last fall, have been dragging 
ong since last September. 

e disputes go back to April 24, 
1941, when a contract was signed be- 
ween the union and employers provid- 
ng for a wage review every four months 
by a “Joint Industry Wage Board.” All | 
ent well until last Sept. 1, when a 

jisagreement broke out as to the basis 

mn which the wage scale should be 

adjusted. Since then, the union and 

mployers have been deadlocked and 

no review has been made. NWLB took 

jurisdiction over the dispute last week 

and appointed Dean Howard as arbi- 

trator. 

erg Scrap—The Willamette Val- 

ley fght is a separate scrap. In that 

area many of the lumber operators pay 

below the 75¢ scale. The arbitrator will 

determine whether the wage rates and 

wage differentials now existing among 

diferent operators and among employ- 

es of different skills within the Wil- 

lamette region (and between that region 

and the rest of the Douglas fir area) 

shall continue, or, if they are changed, 

the nature and extent of the changes. 


Dean 


ALIEN LABOR RESERVE 


lhat alien nationality is no formid- 
able bar to employment is evidenced by 
the Army and the Navy. Hiring of the 
unnaturalized foreign-born is restricted 
only where secret work is being done 
for one of the armed services. Even | 
there, however, the employer can apply 
to the military for permission to employ | 
individual aliens. Many thousands of 
such requests have been received and 
considered by the Army and the Navy. | 
The result which now comes to light 
is that permission to employ has been 
granted in more than 99% of the cases. 
Convinced that labor shortages (page 
15) may be eased by further draw- 
ing from the country’s 4,000,000 to 
000,000 unnaturalized foreign-born 
workers, the War Production Board’s 
Labor Division is out to convince in- 
dustry that it has been too cautious. 
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New construction methods 


fap new 


Prefabrication has won a major vic- 
tory—through the sudden, immedi- 
ate need for housing thousands of 
war workers. Today, on Defense 
Housing projects throughout the 
country, this new method of con- 
struction is proving its worth. It is 
also proving that when the emer- 
gency is over, prefabrication will 
bring quality homes within the 
reach of new millions of people. 


The proof is now on record*. It 
is the natural result of the speed 
and control of construction—made 
possible by mass production 
methods. 


Homasote Company foresaw this 
new market when, in 1935, we pio- 
neered with our first Precision-Built 
Home. Millions of dollars worth of 
Homasote Homes have been built 
and countless improvements have 
been made since that time. We know 
that we will continue to improve 
Homasote Homes—and to lower 
their costs. But the records to date 
of thousands of machine-perfect, 
doubly-insulated homes show that 
the way has already been found to 


markets 


tap new housing markets all over 
the country. 


At present, all our facilities are of 
necessity devoted to Government 
work. When this picture changes, 
fabricating plants throughout the 
country will be ready to supply you 
with Homasote Homes of any de- 
sign or size— for employee housing, 
realty developments, slum clearance 
and many similar projects. Write 
today for full details. HOMASOTE 
COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


*so00 Houses in Missouri in 49 working days 
977 Houses in California in 73 working days 
5000 Houses in Virginia to be built in 5 months 


REALTORS... Write us for complete 
details on Homasote Precision-Built 
Homes—your best means of con- 
verting idle property into profitable 
homesites. 


HOMAS OT E 


Prscision Bue ome s 
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Specials in Stocks 


Big Board’s new method of 
offering shares, paying broker 
enough so he will push the 
issue, passes its early tests. 


In its first six weeks, the New York 

Stock Exchange’s experiment with 
“special offerings’ has scored ten suc- 
cesses and two failures. The Exchange 
is still cautious about making claims for 
it, but members say privately that the 
new system has performed even better 
than they hoped. Many call it the best 
answer yet to the chronic problem of 
shrinking volume and revenue. 
@ Basic Change in Method—The special 
offering is not just a modification of 
Exchange procedure. It is a fundamen- 
tal shift in the basis of trading. Conse- 
quently, traders eager to know what 
will become of the Exchange in the 
next few years are watching anxiously 
while the new system makes its trial 
run. 

In regular trading the Big Board 

sticks to the idea of a free auction 
market and a fixed scale of commissions. 
Members are expected to act purely as 
brokers, not as salesmen. Prices are 
theoretically determined by a formal 
exchange of bids and offers uninfluenced 
by salesmanship. 
e To Encourage Selling—The special 
offer breaks with this tradition by 
offering brokers a special commission 
which can run as high as 2% of price 
on stocks selling above $50 or up to 
$1 on shares quoted below $50. This 
compares with the 25¢ commission 
allowed on $50 shares sold the ordi- 
nary way. The purpose is to encourage 
brokers to push the particular stock 
with their customers. By introducing 
salesmanship the special offer stimu- 
lates interest in an inactive stock, even 
though in so doing it sacrifices the 
ideal of pure competition. 

It took real privation to make the 
Exchange experiment with so radical a 
change. A dreary procession of inactive 
years have w hittled revenue down to the 
point where an increasing number of 
members are unable to make expenses. 
The price of seats has fallen from $625,- 
000 in 1929 to $17,000 early this 
year (without allowing for the 25% 
“dividend” in seats given to members 
late in 1929. 

@ Vanishing Market—For many listed 
issues the Big Board no longer pro- 
vides a true auction market. Buyers are 
not interested enough to take more 
than small blocks, and the stocks drift 
for long periods with only a few shares 
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THE MARKETS 


Biggest topic of financial interest this 

week was the sale on Monday by the 
United States Treasury of $1,500,000,- 
000 of %% certificates of indebtedness, 
due Nov. 1, 1942. The deal was unique 
in several ways. 
@ New Wrinkles—Advance notice was 
given that subscriptions up to $25,000 
would be allotted in full. That enabled 
many small banks and other buyers to 
bid for exactly what they wanted instead 
of six or eight times as much in the 
expectation of scaled allotments. Low 
interest rate and early maturity kept out 
joyriders, who wanted more than the 33¢ 
a $1,000 bond premium shown after 
trading began in the issue. 

This is the first time since 1934 that 


~ the low-coupon certificate has been used 


for government financing. Present use 
of this form of security is intended to 
mect demand by corporations, banks, 
and other institutional investors for a 
short-term security in which to place 
surplus funds at a positive yield rather 
than on the discount basis characteristic 
of Treasury bills. A telegram sent by 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., in advance of subscription date 
to 10,000 corporations offered advance 
details about the issue. Names of respon- 
dents were placed on the mailing list for 
information about subsequent offerings 
of government securities. 

© Equipment Trusts Snagged—Scheduled 
sales of corporate new issues sometimes 
are cancelled because of unfavorable 
market conditions. But a different reason 
forced withdrawals from scheduled sales 
this week of five railroad equipment 
trust certificate issues, totaling $15,550,- 
600. The War Production Board on 
Tuesday ordered that delivery of new 
locomotives and freight cars be frozen. 


COMMON STOCKS 


—A WEEKLY RECORD 


~ 


Object is to allot equipment roads 
that need it most for war traf 
At once cancellation of 
trust certificate sales or recall © inyit, 
tions to bid amounted to $] 0.004 
by the Louisville & Nashvill< ilroad 
$2,240,000 by the Missouri Pa. ic. §) 


pment 


290,000 by the St. Louis, Brow: ville ¢ 
Mexico, $630,000 by the Inter: :tional 
Great Northern, and $390.00) by th 
Missouri-Illinois. 

Henceforth, invitations issuc t bids 
on such railroad equipment urities 
likely will contain a provision ‘hat the 
securities are subject to call if the ney 


equipment is not delivered within g 
reasonable time (about six to twely 
months) and another provision t!: it if it 
is impossible to secure the identical ty pe 
of equipment ordered, or if the govern. 
ment insists on standardization of equip 
ment, substitutions may be mad 

@ Market Sidelights—George P. Rea, who 
has been known for some time to enter 
tain doubts that the New York Curb 
Exchange could support its membership 
or that the exchange itself could be made 
to pay consistently, this week resigned 
as president of the market. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ag 


5 


Stocks 
Industrial 82.4 80.8 81.6 95.9 
Railroad ... 25.8 25.0 26.5 29/ 
Utility 29.8 29.4 31.0 49.) 
Bonds 
Industrial 106.4 106.0 106.0 102.9 
Railroad 89.4 89.1 88.2 89.3 
Utility ....102.5 101.2 101.6 105.8 


U.S. Govt..110.7 110.6 110.1 1098 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except tor 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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changing hands. Large spreads appear 
betwee: the bids and offers. 

lo the trustee liquidating an estate 
or the large investor diversifying his 
holdings this sort of market is no 


mar 


down by the weight of his own offering. 
Before the special sale was permitted 
, seller of this sort had to go to the 
over-the-counter market instead of to 


the Big Board. Unlisted dealers nat- | 
yrally insisted on a lower price than | 


current quotation on the Exchange. 
eGovernors’ Assent Required—lhe 
special offering system was designed to 


coax back some of the business which | 
had been wandering into over-the-coun- | 


ter markets. Under the new rules, the 
Exchange’s Board of Governors can 
allow a special sale whenever it appears 
that a block of stock overhanging the 
market cannot be absorbed in a rea- 
sonable time at a reasonable price. 

The offer is announced on the tape, 
and sales are made on the floor like 
ordinary transactions. But, instead of 
the regular commission, brokers find- 
ing buyers for the stock get a special 
premium. If the premium is attractive 
enough and the price is not excessive 
even the most sluggish stocks can be 
prodded into activity. Sellers secure 
the advantage of an organized market 
and wide publicity; brokers profit from 
the new business and higher commis- 
sions. 
eHow Price Is Fixed—At present the 
Exchange limits special offers to blocks 
of at least 1,000 shares or $25,000 
value. Other restrictions rule out option 
trading and price manipulation. Special 
permission is necessary for each offering. 
Price must be within the spread be- 
tween bid and offer on the Big Board. 

As a magnet for new business the 
system has made an encouraging start. 
At the end of March the total value 
of shares sold “special” was $1,480,854. 
Extra commissions paid under the new 
tule came to $37,868. Although these 
amounts are insignificant in compari- 
son with ordinary trading on the Big 
Board, they represent business that 
would not have gone through the Ex- 
change except as special offerings. Most 


brokers regard them as very satisfactory | 


~and very acceptable—results. 
* Boon to Inactive Issues—As a shot in 


the arm for tired stocks, the special | 
offering has turned in a spectacular | 
performance. In a number of cases, the | 


turnover on a single special sale was 


several times total volume since the | 


beginning of the year. 


In its first test the special offering | 


disposed of 2,958 shares of Bon Ami B 
in one hour and 42 minutes, when in 
the preceding month and « half only 
1,730 shares had changed hands. Price 
in this case was 373%; special commis- 
sion was $1. 

Another big success for the system 
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ket at all. To sell his shares in the | 
ordinary way he would beat the price | 
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BEFORE PAINTING AFTER PAINTING 


PAINT 


is part of your 
Lighting System 


says the Better Vision Institute 


GOOD LIGHT MEANS: 


© FAST PRODUCTION 
© ACCURATE WORK 
@ EASY INSPECTION 
© GREATER SAFETY 


Don’t let dingy ceilings and walls reduce the efficiency 
of your lighting system. PAINT THEM WHITE! 

You can paint your plant without interrupting pro- 
duction schedules even though you are operating on a 
24-hour basis. A Barreled Sunlight Representative can 

tell you how. He is thoroughly equipped 
to help you work out an efficient, eco- 
nomical painting program for your plant. 
Write U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 1-D 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


“\ BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


Industrial White-Paint Specialists for 40 Years 
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® Banishes 
spelling errors 


@ Improves English 


@ Explains 
business routine 


| @ Shows proper forms 


®@ Spells 
foreign words 


® Simplifies filing 


®@ Settles punctuation 
questions 


@ Explains technical 
terms 


@ Demonstrates 
simple bookkeeping 


@ Speeds up 
typing and shorthand 


@ Outlines standard 
practices 


@ Answers hundreds 
of business questions 


® Doubles secretarial 
efficiency 


CONTAINS ALSO: 


Abbreviations, Copy 
rights, Foreign Exchange, 
Holidays, Legal and 
Court Papers, Letters 
and Letter Writing, Min- 
utes of Meetings, Postal 
Information, Telegraph, 
Cable and Radio, 
Weights and Measures, 
etc., etc. 


616 pages 
Packed with 
. Useful Facts 


Dont Bawl Out Your Secretary! 


Let this 
“silent assistant” 
eliminate secretarial 
mistakes from now on 


Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 
errors and puzzling questions when it’s so 
easy to banish them with a single book! 
Now in use by thousands of leading execu- 
tives and their secretaries. This remarkable 
“silent assistant” assures you of the rapid, 
smooth-running efficiency that every execu- 
tive requires. 


Just Published—3rd Edition 


Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 


FOR SECRETARIES 


This book works in two important ways: First, it 
actually trains secretaries in efficient, accurate, modern 
procedure—makes them able to take many a task off 
executive shoulders and handle it well. Second, it 
answers instantly thousands of questions that arise 
constantly: from correct punctuation to foreign ex- 
change. It covers not only many facts to help in the 
production of normal stenographic and typing work, 
but also many useful items relating to diplomacy, 
reports, inventories, legal and financial matters, com- 
munication services, financial information—with tables 
and lists of many kinds, 


Get the New Revised Edition 


Fifteen thousand purchasers of the original edition 
gladly paid $3.50 for this indispensable book. Now, 
to bring it within the reach of every executive and 
secretary, we are offering the new third edition, re- 
vised and brought up to date, at the price of $2.95. 
Avail yourself of this unusual opportunity and send 
for a copy now. 


10 Days’ FREE Trial 


See for yourself how much easier it is 
to achieve efficiency and accuracy with 
this book to help you. Take advantage 
of this offer and let the “Standard 
Handbook for Secretaries” solve your 


office problems. Fill in and mail coupon 
NOW. S 9 5 
. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. c. 

Send me Hutchi ‘s Standard Han for Secretaries for 10 | 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 — I will send $2.95, plus | 
few cents postage, or return 1} postpaid. (Postage paid on 
orders by | 
Pellets. ios and cindanctanngaCeucdieiadelan tues eicas td | 
GP CIE SIR conn ee cece ginnsedéstccdsoesveccsensssdodetechene 
DIG. « i v0.00 0cd 0b 0dcetisnd'ns 0046600 6640ksndeessds behesaeuoeeks | 
COMBO 2c ccccceccoceseccsocecceenss cececegeccsossss BW -4-11-42 
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was the sale of 5,000 shares 


\ 
common in which turnover ; the 
ceding two months had been «.,|y 3.6 
This took an hour and six ; Lutes ap 
a price of 504 with a commission of ¢) 


e Largest Goes in 18 Minutc:—] 


aT gest 

sale to date was the almost instantay,. 

| ous turnover of 20,700 shares «: Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons on Mar. 26 Although 
this block represented five times 194) 
sales to date and half again the ent, 
1941 volume, it was snapped up in 1s 
minutes. Priced at 19%, this blog 


totaled almost $400,000 in value. 
the commission was §. 

Two failures show clearly, however, 
that the special offering has its limit, 
tions. A small tender of Abbott Labor, 
tories preferred at 107 failed to interes 
brokers in spite of the $1.50 comm) 
sion. Most dealers felt that $107 w, 
all the market would bear, and th, 
small size of the offering (639 shares 
also discouraged energetic 
dising. 

@ Firestone Goes Slowly—The othe; 
failure, an offer of 11,500 shares of 
Firestone at 15, with 50¢ commission. 
came at a time when rubber shares were 
in the doghouse. A total of 5,210 shares 
were sold in about six hours of trading, 
and the offer was finally withdrawn. 

Most brokers agree that the special 
offering is best adapted to medium-sized 
blocks of sluggish stocks. If the offer. 
ing is too big, even active merchandis- 
ing won't find a market for it. In such 
a case the seller must make arrange 


an 
alg 


merchan- 


| ments with a syndicate for a secondan 


distribution. In a secondary the syn 
dicate underwrites the stock and te- 
sells it either through a door-to-door 
sales force or at an auction after regu- 
lar trading hours. Secondaries preceded 
special offerings and set a pattern for 
them. Traders doubt if large offerings 
of slow stocks can be handled by any 
thing but a carefully planned secondan 
e No Iii Effects—So far none of the 
special offerings seems to have weakened 
the market of any of the stocks on the 
Big Board. The downward course of the 
market in recent weeks has lowered 
prices on most of the stocks involved 
iy special sales, but there has been 
nothing of a character to suggest post- 
offering regurgitation. Volume has held 


| up well. In some cases it even appears 


| new 


that the special offering attracted atten- 
tion to the stock and increased its popv- 
larity. 

Generalizing from the success of the 
system, some brokers picture 4 
radically altered stock exchange in the 
future. Auction trading, they sav, will 
be confined to a small number of 
prominent issues for which there is 4 
ready market. All other shares handled 
by the Exchange will be sold under 
some variation of the special offering. 
Inactive stocks, in the opinion of these 
brokers, cannot be moved without enet- 


| getic merchandising, and the only wa\ 


1942 
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to get nerchandising is to pay for it. 
@ Question of Principles—Other mem- 
hers are more cautious. They point to 
the ancient Exchange tradition of a 
single price and a purely competitive 
market with no taint of merchandis- 
ing. The Exchange, they say, has been 
puilt on these principles. If it gives 
them up it will become just a part of 
the over-the-counter market. Many 
members fear that the premium on par- 
ticular stocks will tempt brokers to 
sive unsound advice to clients. 

* Even the severest critics agree, how- 
ever, that the special offering brings 
in business that would never have 
reached the Exchange otherwise. 


New Chandler Act 


Several railroads will be 


aided in refinancing if former 
amendment to bankruptcy law 
is reinstated by Congress. 


Railroads are prosperous. ‘That would 
make forced bankruptcy all the more 
deplorable in the case of any carrier 
that has good earnings but is required 
by chance to meet large debt maturities 
or interest payments, for which it lacks 
funds. The Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road, the Colorado & Southern, and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western are 
examples of roads which will soon need 
iarge sums of cash. A few other roads 
would like to better their financial 
affairs, yet wouldn’t want the expense, 
delay, and uncertainty of a proceeding 
in bankruptcy. 
¢ Bill Introduced—With this in mind, 
Congress is considering reviving on a 
permanent basis the so-called Chandler 
Act, a temporary emergency measure in 
effect from July, 1939, to July, 1940, as 
an amendment to the Bankruptcy Act 
of 1935. A bill to that end has been 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Peoria & Eastern and the Chi- 
cago, Memphis & Gulf used the pro- 
visions of the Chandler Act to extend 
bond maturities. The Lehigh Valley, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and Boston & 
Maine, however, had more compli- 
cated problems and resorted to a broad 
reclassification of securities. These 
Chandler Act roads thus were enabled 
to weather the crisis and now are 
enjoying earnings that permit them to 
deal fairly generously with security 
holders who accepted the sacrifices 
entailed in the reclassifications. 

*From $191 to $430—Lehigh Valley 


1% bonds of 2003 have climbed from | 


$191.25 per $1,000 bond in mid-1940 
to around $430. The road on May 1 will 
make its first interest payment under 
the plan by distributing $1,169,000 to 
holders of its general consolidated 
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“Double Eddy" says: 
MISTER, THAT’S 


Ye‘ THICK METAL! 


% DOUBLE EDDY 

Symbolizing the harnessed 
power of the double eddy 
current—on exclusive advan- 
tage of the Buell (van Ton- 
geren) Dust Recovery System. 


THAT’S WHY BUELL DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS LAST 
LONGER, COST PRACTICALLY NOTHING TO MAINTAIN 


The clever design of the van 
Tongeren Cyclone (used only in 
the Buell Dust Recovery System) 
harnesses the power of the double 
eddy current and achieves out- 
standingly high collection eff- 
ciency without having to resort 
to small diameter cyclones. 

The use of large diameter cy- 
clones in the Buell Dust Recovery 
System makes possible . . . 


1. The use of heavier metal (*“ thick). 
2. The reduction of abrasive action. 
This means long life (no Buell 
Collector has ever worn out!) 
and negligible maintenance— 
two of the important reasons why 


Buell Collectors are being used 
by more and more of America’s 
industrial leaders. 


We shall be glad to send you on request, 
a copy of our informative 24-page 
“Bulletin B-4, Dust in Industry”. 


BUELL’'S 6 PLUSES 


Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Recovery Systems 
offer every user these six plus advantages . . . 


High Recovery Efficiency 
Low First Cost 

Low Maintenance 
Unlimited Capacity 
Long Life 


Fractional Efficiency 
Performance Guarantees 


.-Gll good reasons why so many of America’s 
leading industrial concerns prefer Bue'!. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


CONSULT suet. PUZ in DUST RECOVERY 
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mortgage bonds. On the same date, the 
Boston & Maine will pay $67 to the 
holders of each $1,000 income 44% 
bond of 1970—a payment totaling 
$3,145,148. And on Apr. 10, the Balti- 
more & Ohio will pay $22,073,408 from 
1941 earnings on the contingent inter- 
est bonds issued under its readjustment 
plan. 

e@ Swift and Painless—The Chandler 
plan permits a swift and relatively pain- 
less recapitalization when the _ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission decides 
that financial muddles of the road are 
not sufficiently severe to require re- 
organization under Section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1935. The ICC 
would consider any plan which is spon- 
sored by one-fourth of the security 
holders whose claims would be affected. 
On approval of the commission, the 
railroad must secure assents from 66%% 
of all affected claims, including at least 
a majority of each class. 

After that, the plan may be pre- 
sented to a special three-judge federal 
court. The carrier must then get some 
more assents—from 75% of all claims 
affected, including at least 60% of each 
issue affected. If the judges hold the 
plan to be in the public interest and 
fair to all affected claims, the arrange- 
ment is made effective by court order, 
which is binding on all dissenting claim- 
ants. Final readjustments must be com- 


Are you taking on more work, 
bigger responsibilities, as war 
needs cut into business personnel? 


Many men are facing a sudden need to take hold of added 
executive problems and duties, as people in their offices 
ere are books to help 
you in meeting this situation—giving quick access to 
fundamentals and _ practices that promote executive 


are called to government services. 


efficiency. 


The LIBRARY of 


This is a business executive’s library 


pleted within one year of filing with 
the court or the plan lapses. 

@ Various Uses of the Act—Provisions 
of the Chandler Act could be invoked 
to permit deferment of a single maturity 
or interest payment. Or they might lead 
to a complete readjustment of capital 
structure. In such a case, holders of 
fixed debt would receive, in exchange 
for all or part of their bonds, income 
bonds on which interest is payable 
only when and if earned. Trustees are 
not appointed and control is not taken 
away from the management. Relative 
contractual rights are maintained. 

The Delaware & Hudson hopes to 
use the revived Chandler Act to adjust 
maturities of $48,000,000 of its first 
and refunding 4% bonds due May 1, 
1943. The road last year earned $4,336,- 
000, as against $500,000 in 1940, and 
has been substantially reducing funded 
debt during this period. Sole thorn is 
the huge maturity. A recently-suggested 
readjustment plan would give bond- 
holders $200 in cash and _ postpone 
payment of the $800 remainder until 
various dates after the maturity date. 

@ Voluntary Readjustment—The Colo- 
rado & Southern, unable last November 
to pay interest on its 44% bonds, has 
proposed voluntary readjustment of 
debt. The road’s plan, submitted to the 
ICC, would reduce fixed charges, extend 
nearby maturities, and apply any in- 


BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 
Tells you: 


How to organize a single de- 
ere or a whole business 
plan and control its 
orki nes provide and 
maint a the | moe most happy and 
efficient personnel. 
How to keep the life-blood 
flowing in business .. . where 
how to get money... 
how to utilize it... how to 
keep the in sound 
financia! condition. 
How to ay credit losses 


ments of ‘seaait policy 

mode your collection sys- 

tem .. . write better letters 
t the ww 4 cor- 


respon: ce on & eco- 
nomical and ftective | basis. 


How to lay out a workable 
approach to marketing methods 

. improve the sales organi- 
zation . develop promotion 
ideas . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


How to do more work yourself 
- + « Conserve and direct your 


and —— detailed aspects of 
these = fields of busi- 
ness activi: 


HE books in it cover the elements and methods of 

management most needed in executive approach to 
business. Use it for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the patterns underlying 
methods, to get the knowledge of a// business you need 
quickly now. 

The need for this sort of help, and the most prac- 
tical means of meeting it, have been the only standards 
by which Milton Wright has sifted and chosen mate- 
rial and organized it, in this Library. From it you can 
get the guideposts you need in tackling new duties, in 
assuming executive responsibilities, in knowing the job 
and getting it done. 


Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make 
comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
after purchase. If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon today 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUTON MAR. IT TODAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 

Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BU sins “MANAGEMENT, 
6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the books post- 
paid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill in all lines.) 
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creased earnings to reduction f deb 
The Reconstruction Finanan . Co 
which holds $4,918,000 of the ->0,o," 
000 principal amount of 44's outstang, 
ing, agreed to participate in Scale. 
down of fixed charges if 85° of 4h, 
holders of the bonds would a ; 

Holders of the bonds wou 
fixed interest of 14% and « tingent 
interest of 24% instead of their pre. 
ent fixed 44% rate. Passage of th 


rove, 
Teceive 


Chandler Act is expected to facilitay, 
inauguration of the plan. Most obje; 
tion now is based on the noncwnulatiy, 


feature of the contingent interest, Jy 
the B. & O. and Lehigh Val plans, 
contingent interest became curiulatiye 
after a stated period. 

e@ Some Changes Urged—Severa! of th. 
large institutional holders of ‘railroad 
bonds favor the Chandler Act, by: 
would like changes in some of its de. 
tails. They would facilitate perinanent 
reduction in fixed charges and would 
include provisions now desired by the 
Lackawanna, which wants to consol; 
date the various leased lines under , 
plan that would involve som¢ perma- 
nent sacrifice for holders of some of 
the securities. 


Rails’ Tax Plan 


Carriers ask Congress to 
let them buy in their own bonds 
below par without capital gains 
assessment on the “profit.” 


The present looks to many railroads 

like an ideal time to deflate overstuffed 
capitalizations against the day when 
renewal of tooth-and-nail competition 1s 
to be expected. Even the weak sisters 
are making pretty good moncy now. Al! 
of which encourages carrier manage 
ments to think of paring debts and 
interest requirements. 
@ Plea to Treasury—With this in mind 
railroad officials and spokesmen for the 
Association of American Railroads have 
been working on the House Ways and 
Means Committee and on the ‘Treasury 
to put through legislation that would 
remove a potential penalty on house 
cleaning. They want legislation permit: 
ting them to buy in bonds which, in 
the case of weaker roads, are selling sub 
stantially below par value, without sub- 
jecting them to capital gains taxation 
on the difference between the purchase 
price and par. 

Officials of the Treasury Department 
are conferring on the problem with the 
staff of the joint committee on intemal 
revenue taxation. Railroads are bolster 
ing their pleas with the contention that 
they have the support of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

@ Distasteful Option—There is one other 
way the roads could get around the 
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capital-gains tax on repurchase of their 
bonds ot a discount. ‘That is to declare 
that they are in unsound financial con- 
dition, but that would damage their 
credit ratings. 

Debt reduction by open-market pur- 
chases holds little attraction for the 
wads if capital-gains taxation is to eat 
up the advantage on the transaction. 
The roads are prone to regard the dis- 
counts at which they may buy their own 
bonds as a paper profit, and hence argue 
that it shouldn’t be taxed. But there 
they bump into the Treasury experts 
who insist the roads borrowed 100¢ on 
the dollar, used the money, and now 
want to get away at, say, 60¢ so that a 
real capital gain results. 
eThe Roads’ Arguments—As_ things 
stand, the roads probably won’t go far 
with below-par debt retirement, so that 
the Treasury wouldn’t lose much reve- 
nue by forgiving these capital gains. | 
But, on top of that, the carriers point | 
out that stability of the roads as future | 
income-tax payers would be improved by 
debt retirement, and that reduction of | 
fixed charges would leave more railroad 
net income for the Treasury to assess. 
It remains to be seen how much weight 
these arguments of potential future tax- 
ation will have with the Treasury as 
opposed to the possibility of collections 
now on realizable capital gains. 


COMMODITIES 


Runaway Hogs 
Prices push up to 16-year | 
top despite increased supply of | 
pigs for slaughter and ceilings | 
imposed on pork products. | 


According to the law of supply and 
demand, prices tend to decline as sup- 
plies rise. If demand concurrently 
climbs more than proportionately, how- 
ever, prices will rise in the face of 
greater supplies. ‘That is what is hap- 
pening now with porkers. 
¢ Where’s the Ceiling?—Hogs this week 
advanced to their highest price for more 
than 16 years. At $14.55 per cwt. they 
were 47% above their prewar price of 
$9.92 last December and 67% higher 
than the $8.70 of a year ago. Top price 
on Mar. 10, when the Office of Price 
Administration froze prices of pork 
products, effective Mar. 23, was $13.75 
per ewt. Present ceilings on pork prod- 
ucts, many observers feel, are tempo- 
tary, and top limits are likely to be 
raised to conform to the higher hog 
prices within the next few weeks. 

Government purchases of lard are 


lage, which is a factor in demand for 
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RUGHT NOW!... 


these Low-Cost DRILL PRESSES 
can cure your Drilling Headaches 


Other DELTA 


Low-Cost Machines 


Cut-Off Ma- 
chine cuts 
speedily and to 
exact lengths 
a wide variety 
of materials, 
Priced at 
one half 
the usual , 
cost of machines @ 
of this type. 
Metal -Cut- ; 
ting Band 4 
Sew cuts @& 
almost any- 
thing in 
metals and ° 
plastics 
from jig 
and fix- . 
ture ™ 
bases 14%" by 2° 
thick to draw die 
segments 6” thick, 


Bench and Ped- 
estal Grinders 


“that never 


accurate and 
efficient grinders 
made, rigid. | 


When you are con- 
fronted with an urgent 
need for a quick in- 
crease in production 
capacity in connection 
with the U.S. armament 
program—you should, 
at once, check into the 
possibility of utilizing 
the low cost Delta Drill 
Presses. These efficient 
and flexible machines 
are im active use in 
plants all over the coun- 
try—as production line 
equipment—auxiliary 
machines—for special 
set-ups—and in hun- 
dreds of tool rooms. 
Their first cost, and 
their operating costs, 
m@mare low—they are 

sturdy, accurate and 
easily adaptable to your 
special needs. 


Send for CATALOG 


Don’t judge the value of Delta drill presses to your shop by their 
low cost. It will pay you to investigate them carefully and learn the 
full possibilities of these quality units that are effecting a revolution 
in present-day production methods. Send 
for the complete catalog of Delta low-cost 
drill presses. THE DELTA MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, 945E. Vienna 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Db) FP PA 
MmbUwUsZ ‘ 


PRODUCTION 
TOOLS 


MAIL THIS COUPON =a 


THE DELTA MFG. CO. 


945 E. Vienna Av., Milwaukee, Wis. \ / 
Gentlemen: Please send me latest 


Delta catalog giving full details 


and prices on Delta Drill Presses XN ra 
and other low-cost Delta machines. M | LW A AU i E E 
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hogs. The Agricultural Marke: 
ministration last week bought 7.45; 
544 Ib. and, this week, announ: ¢ th; 
it is willing to pay $14.25 per «wt. fo, 
export boxed lard. Previous AN! \ ¢¢i) 
ing on this commodity was $13.25. T}, 
trade estimates that about 30,/\0 (yj 
Ib. of prime steam lard was boucht for 
lend-lease shipment to Russia. 
© Record Slaughter Seen—Hog raise; 
expect to market next autumn thie |arp. 
est crop of hogs in the history of th;, 
_ country. On Jan. 1 there weie 6). 
| 526,000 hogs on farms, a gain o F 100 
over the 54,256,000 a year earlicr, a. 
| cording to the Department of Agricul. 
ture (BW—Feb. 28’ 42 »p73). Re asons 
| for the gains, of course, are that the 
| high prices stimulate production and 
| contribute to a more favorable com. 
hog ratio, now around 16.6 compared 
with 11.9 a year ago. 


| SUGAR RULES TIGHTENED 


The War Production Board continues 
to tighten control of sugar refining and 
distribution. The April refined sugar 
quota now has been fixed at 80% of 
April, 1941, deliveries; restrictions have 
been extended to all industrial users. 

To retard depletion of the sugar sup 
ply in the eastern part of the United 
States, particularly in the New England 
States, sugar refiners must restrict delis 
eries of refined domestic cane sugar t 
certain defined zones adjacent to then 
refineries. A refiner may, however, sell 
or ship outside his zone refined sugar 
processed outside the U. S., soft bulk 
sugars, confectioners’, brown, loaf, tab- 
let, and other specialty refined sugars 
in one- and two-lb. packages, and ray 
sugar. 

Overlapping of sugar distribution by 
a beet processor and a cane refiner will 
be prevented by an order that bect 
sugar processors must set aside, for a 
period of 60 days, 15% of existing 
stocks and 15% of future monthly pro 
duction of refined sugar for shipment 
as ordered by the WPB. Amounts and 
locations of such sugar must be reported 
to the WPB within five days after the 
ehd of each month. 

The price ceiling of refined cane 
sugar processed in New York, Penn: 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Massachu 
setts has been boosted 15¢ per cwt. to 
$5.60 by the Office of Price Adminis 
tration to make refining profitable. 


FARMER FOR LOWER PRICES 


Sellers don’t often complain that 
prices of their goods are too high. Not 
so Texas’s farmer-governor, C. R. 
Stevenson, who wants the OPA price 
ceiling on wool to be reduced and the 
cattle price to decline. He fears that 
substitutes will be found for wool and 
that people will turn vegetarian if 


prices climb too rapidly. 
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HE TRADING POST 


o 


“inscrutable” 


The other day I was browsing through 
‘ y of “Farmers in a Changing 
World.” the 1940 yearbook of agricul- 
ture, published by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. It is a 1,215-page book. 
On page 1030 I ran across—or perhaps 
| should say, stumbled over—this: 

Although the students who have devel- 
oped the concept of culture have paid more 
attention to the structure of relationships 
of traits and patterns than they have to the 
factors which shape a cultural integration, it 
may be stated that the material aspects of a 
culture are likely to change before its sub- 
iective elements give way, or, in other words, 
the traditional values of a culture may per- 
«st in folk mentality and learning for a 
considerable time after its manipulative 
practices are displaced. This broad fact has 
recognition in the widely accepted theory 
of cultural lag. Insofar as this situation ex- 
sists in a period of cultural change, it has a 
decisive effect upon the shaping of a new 
integration, for it means that the material 
operations which belong to the new inte- 
gration are long held within old patterns by 
a persistent subjective tradition. Indeed, this 
circumstance is probably the most important 
source of the human distresses that occur in 


; «period of cultural change. However, once 


a subjective tradition breaks up, the new 
material operations may move quickly into 
the new integration, and subjective elements 
correlative with modes of living supported by 
the new material operations will coalesce 
into a new tradition. In this process, it 
should be emphasized, both old material and 
old subjective elements will survive, but they 
will be adapted to the new elements, not 
contrariwise. 

To this process as a whole may be given 
the designation “cultural reorientation.” 

The culminating phase of cultural change 
then becomes the disorganization of the sub- 
jective values of an old culture and their re- 
organization, sometimes along with new sub- 
jective values, in a new cultural integration. 
In this form cultural development can be 
seen as consisting, in the main, of psycho- 
logical movements, that is, thinking, feeling, 
and acting, which move from synthesis to 
synthesis, each synthesis possessing coher- 
ence in some form. 

In the “summary” that opens this 
husky volume, its editor writes that it 
“may be considered as a log book of a 
journey toward a future that must always 
remain inscrutable to human beings.” 

If the foregoing is designed to help 
unscrew that inscrutable future, I’m 
afraid the farmer had better reconcile 
himself to his “changing world.” 


For Fair Play 


Here is a timely and poignant letter 
from Bernard G. Waring of Philadel- 
phia: 

_ On page 57 of Business Week, March 21 
sue, you tell about a dealer in Long Beach, 
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Calif. buying radios, electric stoves, electric 
refrigerators, etc. from the Japanese popula- 
tion, which, as we know, is being evacuated. 

I have just returned from California and 
have heard of large buying of such material, 
at extremely low prices, from Japanese about 
to be evacuated. In other words, dealers 
have been taking advantage of the disaster to 
the Japanese. In one case I heard of a tele 
phone message to some Japanese, purport- 
edly from the F.B.I., stating they were about 
to be evacuated immediately. The next day 
a truck was driven up to this Japanese home 
and offers made to buy materials at ruinously 
low prices. We have heard of gas or electric 
refrigerators sold for $4, while in another 
case, 4 bales of hay, 2 horses with harness, 
a disc harrow and a large quantity of fer 
tilizer was purchased for $100. 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, with which I have been acting, has had 
Caucasian workers going around among the 
Japanese population warning them against 
unnecessary financial sacrifice of this kind. 

Perhaps you will be willing to call atten- 
tion to the unsocial and unfair character of 
buying such as I have mentioned. I recog- 
nize, of course, that in the case you mention 
quite fair prices may have been paid to the 
Japanese. I am calling this matter to your 
attention in the hope of protecting Japanese 
farmers and other evacuees against exploita- 
tion of this kind. 


American Front in China 


More and more the Chinese fighting 
men make copy in the United Nations’ 
dispatches from the Far East. 

But sometimes we forget that the 
Chinese have been fighting their war for 
nearly five years. The valor and skill 
they are showing now, as they fight 
along with us, are all of a piece with the 
superb job they have been doing right 
along. And now that we too are getting a 
taste of Japanese fighting power, we can 
begin to appreciate what the Chinese 
have done. 


Naturally, their struggle has left its | 


mark on the plain people of China. 
None of us, I suspect, can begin to 
imagine the price they have paid in lives, 
privation, and agony for the heroic de- 
fense they have put up. It is that price 
that has made it possible for China to 
take her place as one of our key allies. 
All this is by way of seconding the ap- 
peals of Wendell Willkie, Paul Hoff- 
man, W. R. Herod, and the other nine- 
teen business executives who are heading 
up an intensive three months’ drive in 
behalf of the United China Relief. 
Mr. Willkie has well reminded us 
that “our own fate may be decided in 
those battles of the Orient” and in those 
battles the morale of the Chinese peo- 
ple is going to be a substantial factor. 
A contribution to China Relief is very 
definitely an investment in American 
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@ 10,000 impressions guaran- 
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THE TREND 


WHAT A “FREEZE” REALLY MEANS 


In wartime there is much to be said for a general price, 
wage, and profit freeze—a la the Baruch plan. For it 
immediately takes out of the arena of political and social 
pressures certain basic problems of economic policy. 
Once and for all—by fiat—the government establishes that 
wages shall not go up beyond a certain point; that prices 
are moored; that profits are controlled. When that hap- 
pens the high-powered pressure groups in Washington— 
the farmers, labor, industry—know not only where they 
stand but where the others stand. 

Instead of trading with and against one another for 
advantages, they have to go to a government already 
committed to the status quo. If workers want higher 
wages, then they must appeal from the “freeze” rate; 
if an industry feels that its prices are too low, it must take 
them up with a federal tribunal; if a manufacturer is sure 
that his profits are insufficient, he must tell it to the 
judge. So it would go, with the government holding the 
line. And on the surface, that would seem to be that. 


© But the matter does not end there. For the country 
exchanges one set of problems for another. You get rid 
of such nettlesome questions as: Shall steel wages be 
allowed to go up? Are farm prices rising too fast? Are 
war profits exorbitant?—and you take on another bundle 
of questions: How shall we administer the freeze? What 
penalties shall be imposed? How can we control retail 
prices and middlemen’s profits? And so on and on. 

Even in Hitler's Germany, where the regimentation of 
men and machines has been in process of developing into 
a fine art ever since 1933, the government has its troubles. 
Price violations occur constantly, despite penalties as high 
as death. Farmers and manufacturers are known to hoard 
goods, to refuse to sell at decreed prices. And middle- 
men squeeze into transactions where no middlemen ever 
existed before. Yet Germany's problem—in the aggre- 
gate—is far simpler than ours. 


© Hitler started off with an economy of scarcity. Ger- 
many was short of all types of basic necessities, particu- 
larly foodstuffs and clothing. And in order to stretch its 
meager resources as far as possible, the Reich standard- 
ized wherever it could: on food products, on work clothes, 
on shoes, etc. And, having standardized products, it was 
comparatively easy to establish standard prices. More- 
over, since the aggregate supply of civilian goods was 
limited to begin with, the price-control job itself was 
limited in scope. 

But in the United States the problem seems almost 
boundless. . Until now ours has been an economy of 
virtually infinite abundance and variety. And price con- 
trol would have to extend up, down, and across our 
industrial structure—from farmers and miners to manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers. And the original 
freeze is only the beginning. ‘Take a simple instance. 
You fix prices of men’s suits, and Hickey-Freeman clothes 


sell at a differential over Hart, Schaffner & Marx, or ove 
Howard. That’s the first step. 

But what happens when the present line of merchap. 
dise is sold, and the manufacturers begin on another line 
There are quality changes and style changes. How are 
those prices to be determined? You can’t go back to 
prices on a previous date. The same suits didn’t exist op 
March 15, 1942, say. So you have to use a different base. 
Will it be cost of production plus a fixed percentage of 
profit? Or will you run away from the whole problem 
by standardizing on a one-priced suit? And will vou ty 
a similar tactic on women’s dresses? And where would 
that get you? 


© Those are the problems that come up in a frozen econ. 
omy. And they don’t end there, either. For the gover. 
ment must enforce its rulings. That means a corps of 
accountants to go over company books—to see that manv- 
facturers’ and retailers’ markups are not too high. And it 
means a huge force of inspectors to see that retailers 
adhere to established prices and don’t hoard stocks, 
Or will you ask the public—the consumers—to do the 
policing? And will that work? For remember the con- 
sumer (just as during Prohibition) will have an incentive 
to violate the law. The housewife who wants a party 
dress for her daughter’s fifth birthday may well offer a 
shopkeeper an enticement—two quarts of bourbon, say, 
or tickets to the theater—when he says, “I’m holding it 
for another customer, but maybe I could arrange . . .” 
And once you fix prices, you run into a distribution 
problem. In a peacetime economy, price automatically 
equates demand to supply. If demand exceeds supply, 
prices rise and demand declines. But in a price-fixed 
economy, prices cannot legally rise. So you can’t rely 
on price to distribute goods. You have to ration—and 
borrow all the attendant problems: measuring potential 
supply against demand; registering consumers; printing 
ration cards; seeing that manufacturers distribute their 
products fairly to wholesalers and retailers; checking up 
on turned-in ration cards; guarding against forgeries; prose- 
cuting bootleg transactions. It’s an endless task. 


e The ultimate point is that you cannot freeze prices, 
profits, and wages, and stop there. The government must 
take up where the price mechanism leaves off. That 
means that the government must assume virtually com- 
plete charge of the entire economy—from the manufac 
ture of raw materials to the distribution of finished prod 
ucts. That, then, is what freezing the economy means. 

No wonder Great Britain hasn’t gone all the way to 
strict regimentation of wages, prices, and profits. No 
wonder our own government hesitates. Roosevelt, Nel- 
son, and Henderson know the headaches they now have. 
But they can’t know whether aspirin will help the ones 
they would be getting. 
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